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CHAPTER XXXY. 


Or tHE LANDLADY’s DAuGHTER. 


lady’s daughter came home. Per- 
cival could not fix the precise date, 
but he knew it was early in the 
month, because about the 8th or 
9th he was suddenly aware that 
he had more than once encountered 
a smile, a long curl, and a pair of 
turquoise earrings on the stairs. 
He had noticed the earrings, he 
could speak positively as to them. 
He had seen turquoises before, and 
taken little heed of them, but 
possibly his friends had happened 
to buy rather small ones. He 
felt pretty certain about the long 
curl. And he thought there was 
a smile, but he was not so abso- 
S lutely sure of the smile. 

By the twelfth he was quite sure of it. It seemed to him that it was 
cold work for any one to be so continually on the stairs in December. 
The owner of the smile had said “ Good morning, Mr. Thorne.” 

On the thirteenth a question suggested itself to him. ‘“ Was she— 
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that just when he went out and came back—?” - He balanced his pen in 
his fingers for a minute, and sat pondering. “Oh, confound it!” he said 
to himself, and went on writing. 

That evening he left the office to the minute, and hurried to Bellevue 
Street. He got half way up the stairs and met no one, but he heard a 
voice on the landing exclaim, “Go to old Fordham’s caddy, then, for you 
shan’t—oh good gracious!” and there was a hurried rustle. He went 
more slowly the rest of the way, reflecting. Fordham was another 
lodger, elderly, as the voice had said. Percival went to his sitting- 
room, and looked thoughtfully into his tea-caddy. It was nearly half 
full, and he calculated that, according to the ordinary rate of consump- 
tion, it should have been empty, and yet he had not been more sparing 
than usual. His landlady had told him where to get his tea ; she said 
she found it cheap ; it was a fine-flavoured tea, and she always drank it. 
Percival supposed so, and wondered where old Fordham got his tea, and 
whether that was fine-flavoured too. 

There was a giggle outside the door, a knock, and in answer to Per- 
cival’s “Come in,” the landlady’s daughter appeared. She explained 
that Emma had gone out shopping—Emma was the grimy girl who ordi- 
narily waited on him—so, with a nervous little laugh, with a toss of the 
long curl, which was supposed to have got in the way somehow, and 
with the turquoise earrings quivering in the candlelight, she brought in 
the tray. She conveyed by her manner that it was a new and amusing 
experience in her life, but that the burden was almost more than her 
strength could support, and that she required assistance. Percival, who 
had stood up when she came in, and thanked her gravely from his posi- 
tion on the hearthrug, came forward and swept some books and papers 
out of the way, to make room for her load. In so doing their hands 
touched, his white and beautifully shaped, hers clumsy and coarsely 
coloured. (It was not poor Lydia’s fault. She had written to more 
than one of those amiable editors, who devote a column or two in family 
magazines to settling questions of etiquette, giving recipes for pomades 
and puddings, and telling you how you may take stains out of silk, get 
rid of freckles, or know whether a young man means anything by his 
attentions. There had been alittle paragraph, beginning “ L.’s hands are 
not as white as she could wish, and she asks us what she is to do. We can 
only recommend,” &c, Poor L. had tried every recommendation in faith 
and in vain, and was in a fair way to learn the hopelessness of her quest.) 

The touch thrilled her with pleasure, and Thorne with repugnance. 
He drew back, while she busied herself in arranging his cup, saucer, and 
plate. She dropped the spoon on the tray, scolded herself for her own 
stupidity, looked up at him with a hurried apology, and laughed. If 
she did not blush, she conveyed by her manner a sort of idea of blushing, 
and went out of the room with a final giggle, being confused by his 
opening the door for her. 


could she be—always running up and down stairs? Or did it happen 
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Percival breathed again, relieved from an oppression, and wondered 
what on earth had made her take an interest in his teaand him. Yet 
the reason was not far to seek. It was that tragic, melancholy, hero’s 
face of his—he felt so little like a hero, that it was hard for him to realize 
that he looked like one—his sombre eyes, which might have been those 
of an exile thinking of his home, the air of proud and rather old-fashioned 
courtesy, which he had inherited from his grandfather the Rector, and 
developed for himself. Every girl is ready to find something of the 
prince in one who treats her with deference, as if she were a princess. 
Percival had an unconscious grace of bearing and attitude, and the con- 
siderable advantage of well-made clothes. Poverty had not yet reduced 
him to cheap coats, and advertised trousers. And perhaps the crowning 
fascination in poor Lydia’s eyes was the slight, dark, silky moustache, 
which emphasised, without hiding, his lips. 

Another rustling outside, a giggle, and’ a whisper—Percival would 
have sworn that the whisper was Emma’s, if it had been possible that 
she could have left it behind her when she went out shopping—an ejacu- 
lation, “‘ Gracious! I’ve blacked my hand!” a pause, presumably for the 
purpose of removing the stain, and Lydia reappeared with the kettle. 
She pouzed a portion of its contents over the fender, in her anxiety to 
plant it firmly on the fire. “Oh dear!” she exclaimed, “ how stupid of 
me! Oh, Mr. Thorne!” this half archly, half pensively, fingering the 


-eurl, and surveying the steaming pool, “I’m afraid you'll wish Emma 


hadn’t gone out—such a mess as I’ve made of it. What will you think 
of me!” 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself,” said Percival. “The fender can’t 
signify, except perhaps from Emma’s point of view. It doesn’t interfere 
with my comfort, I assure you.” 

She departed, only half convinced. Percival, with another sigh of 
relief, proceeded to make the tea. The water was boiling, and the fire 
good. Emma was apt to set a chilly kettle on a glimmering spark, but 
Lydia treated him better. The bit of cold meat on the table looked 
bigger than he expected, the butter wore a cheerful sprig of green. 
Percival saw his advantages, but he thought them dearly bought, espe- 
cially as he had to take a turn up and down Bellevue Street, while the 
table was cleared. 

After that day it was astonishing how often Emma went out shop- 
ping, or was busy, or had a bad finger, or a bad foot, or was helping Ma 
with something or other, or hadn’t made herself tidy, so that Lydia had 
to wait on Mr. Thorne. But it was always with the same air of its 
being something very droll and amusing to do, and there were always 
some artless mistakes, which required giggling apologies. Nor could he 
doubt that he was in her thoughts during his absence. She had a piano 
downstairs, on which she accompanied herself as she sang, but she found 
time for domestic cares. His buttons were carefully sewn on, and his 
fire was always bright. One evening his table was adorned with a bright 
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blue vase—as blue as Lydia’s earrings—filled with dried grasses, and 
paper flowers. He gazed blankly at it, in unspeakable horror, and then 
paced up and down the room, wondering how he should endure life with 
it continually before his eyes. Some books lay on a side table, and as he 
passed he looked absently at them and halted. On his Shelley, slightly 
askew, as if to preclude all thought of care and design, lay a little volume, 
bound in dingy white and gold. Percival did not touch it, but he stooped 
and read the title, The Language of Flowers, and saw that—purely by 
accident of course—a leaf was doubled down as if to mark a place. He 
straightened himself again, and his proud lip curled in disgust, as he 
glanced from the tawdry flowers to the tawdry book. And from below 
came suddenly the jingling notes of Lydia’s piano, and Lydia’s voice, not 
exactly harsh, and only occasionally out of tune, but with something 
hopelessly vulgar in its intonation, singing her favourite song :— 

Oh, if I had some one to love me, 

My troubles and trials to share. 


Percival turned his back on the blue vase and the little book, and fling- 
ing himself into a chair before the fire, sickened at the thought of the life 
he was doomed to lead. Lydia, who was just mounting with a little 
uncertainty to a high note, was a good girl in her way, and good-looking, 
and had a kind sympathy for him in his evident loneliness. But was 
she to be the highest type of womanhood that he would meet henceforth ? 
And was Bellevue Street to be his world? He glided into a mournful 
dream of Brackenhill, which would never be his, and of Sissy, who had 
loved him so well, yet failed to love him altogether—Sissy, who had 
begged for her freedom with such tender pain in her voice, while she 
pierced him so cruelly with her frightened eyes. Percival looked very 
stern in his sadness as he sat brooding over his fire, while from the room 
below came a triumphant burst of song— 


But I will marry my own love, 
For true of heart. am I. 


Sometimes he would picture to himself the future which lay before 
Horace’s three-months old child, whose little life already played so all- 
important a part in his own destiny. He had questioned Hammond 
about him, and Hammond had replied that he heard that Lottie and 
the boy were both doing well. “They say that the child is a regular 
Blake, just like Lottie herself,” said Godfrey ; “and doesn’t look like a 
Thorne at all.” Percival thought, not unkindly, of Lottie’s boy, of 
Lottie’s great clear eyes in an innocent baby face, and imagined him 
growing up, slim and tall, to range the woods of Brackenhill in future 
years, as Lottie herself had wandered in the copses about Fordborough. 
And yet sometimes he could not but think of the change that it might 
make, if little James William Thorne were to die. Horace was very 
ill, they said ; Brackenhill was shut up, and they had all gone to winter 
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abroad. The doctors had declared that there was not a chance for him 
in England. 

At this time Percival kept a sort of rough diary. Here is a leaf 
from it :— 

“Tam much troubled by a certain little devil, who comes as soon as 
I am safely in bed, and sits on my pillow. He flattens it abominably, 
or else I do it myself, tossing about in my impatience. He is quite still 
for a minute or two, and I try my best to think he isn’t there at all, 
Then he stoops down and whispers in my ear ‘Convulsions!’ and 
starts up again like india-rubber. I won't listen. I recall some tune or 
other—it won’t come, and there is a hitch, a horrible blank, in the midst 
of which he is down again—I knew he would be—suggesting ‘croup.’ I 
repeat some bit of a poem, but it won’t do; what is the next line? I 
think of old days with my father, when I knew nothing of Brackenhill; 
I try to remember my mother’s face—I am getting on very well. But 
all at once I become conscious that he has been for some time murmuring 
as to himself, ‘ Whooping cough and scarlet fever—scarlet fever.’ I grow 
fierce, and say,‘ I pray God he may escape them all!’ To which he 
softly replies, ‘ His grandfather died—his father is dying—of decline.’ 

“T roll over to the other side, and encounter him, or his twin 
brother, there. A perfectly silent little devil this time, with a faculty 
for calling up pictures. He shows me the office—I see it—I smell it, 

- with its flaring gaslights, and sickly atmosphere. Then he shows me the 

long drawing-room at Brackenhill, the quaint old furniture, the pictures 
on the walls, the terrace, with its balustrade and balls of mossy stone, 
and through the windows come odours of jasmine, and roses, and far-oft 
fields, while inside there is the sweetness of dried blossoms and spices, in 
the great china jars. A moment more, and it is Bellevue Street, with 
its rows of hideous, whited houses. And then again it is a river, curving 
swiftly and grandly between its castled rocks—or a bridge of many 
arches, in the twilight, and the lights coming out one by one in the old 
walled town, and road and river, travelling one knows not where, into 
regions just falling asleep in the quiet dusk. Or there is a holiday 
crowd, a moonlit ferry, steep wooded hills, and songs and laughter which 
echo in the streets, and float across the tide. Or the Alps, keenly cut 
against the infinite depth of blue, with a whiteness, and a far-off glory, 
no tongue can utter. Or a solemn cathedral, or a busy town piled up, 
with church and castle high aloft, and a still, transparent lake below. 
But through it all, and underlying it all, is Bellevue Street, with the 
dirty men and women, who scream and shout at each other, and wrangle 
in its filthy courts and alleys. Still, God knows that I don’t repent, and 
that I wish my little cousin well.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WANTED, AN ORGANIST. 


In later days Percival looked back to that Christmas, as his worst and 
darkest time. His pride had grown morbid, and he swore to himself 
that he would never give in, that Horace should never know him other- 
wise than self-sufficient, should never think that but for Mrs. Middleton s 
or Godfrey Hammond’s charity he might have had his cousin as a 
pensioner. Brooding on thoughts such as these, he sauntered moodily 
beneath the lamps, when the new year was but two days old. 

His progress was stopped by a little crowd collected on the pavement. 
There was a concert, and a string of carriages stretched halfway down 
the street. Just as Percival came up, a girl, in white and amber, 
with flowers in her hair, flitted hurriedly across the path, and up the 
steps, and stood glancing back, while a fair-haired, faultlessly dressed 
young man helped her mother to alight. The father came last, sleek, 
stout, and important. The old people went on in front, and the girl 
followed with her cavalier, looking up at him, and making some bright 
little speech, as they vanished into the building. Percival stood and 
gazed for a moment, then turned round and hurried out of the crowd. 
The grace and freshness, and happy beauty of the girl, had roused a 
fierce longing in his heart. He wanted to touch a lady’s hand again, to 
hear the delicate accents of a lady’s voice. He remembered how he 
used to dress himself, as that fair-haired young man was dressed, and 
escort Aunt Harriet and Sissy to Fordborough entertainments, where 
the best places were always kept for the Brackenhill party. It was 
dull enough sometimes, yet how he longed for one such evening now. 
To hand the cups once again at afternoon tea, to talk just a little with 
some girl on the old terms of equality—the longing was not the less 
real, and even passionate, that it seemed to Thorne himself to be utterly 
absurd. He mocked at himself as he walked the streets for a couple 
of hours, and then went back when the concert was just over, and 
the people coming away. He watched till the girl appeared. She 
looked a little tired, he fancied.. As she came out into the chill night 
air, she drew a soft white cloak round her, and went by, quite un- 
conscious of the dark young man, who stood near the door, and followed 
her with his eyes. The sombre apparition might have startled her, 
had she noticed it, though Percival was only gazing at the ghost of his 
dead life, and, having seen it, disappeared into the shadows once more. 

** The night is darkest before the morn.” In Percival’s case this was 
true, for the next day brought a new interest and hope. A letter came 
from Godfrey Hammond, through which he glanced wearily, till he came 
to a paragraph about the Lisles. Hammond had seen a good deal of 
them lately. “Their father treated you shamefully,” he wrote; “but 
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after all it is harder still on his children.” (‘Good heavens! Does he 
suppose I have a grudge against them?” said Percival to himself, and 
laughed with mingled irritation and amazement.) ‘Young Lisle wantsa 
situation as organist somewhere, where he might give lessons and make 
an income so, but we can’t hear of anything suitable. People say the 
boy is a musical genius, and will do wonders; but, for my part, I doubt 
it. He may, however, and in that case there will be a line in his 
biography to the effect that I ‘was one of the first to discern, &c.— 
which may be gratifying to me in my second childhood.” 

Percival laid the letter on the table and looked up with kindling 
eyes. 

Only a few minutes’ walk from Bellevue Street was St. Sylvester's, a 
large district church. The building was a distinguished example of 
cheap ecclesiastical work, with stripes and other pretty patterns in 
different coloured bricks, and varnished deal fittings, and patent corru- 
gated roofing. All that could be done to stimulate devotion, by means 
of texts painted in red and blue, had been done, and St. Sylvester’s, 
within and without, was one of those nineteenth-century churches 
which will doubtless be studied with interest and wonder by the architect 
of a future age, if they can only contrive to stand up till he comes. The 
incumbent was High Church, as a matter of course, and musical, more 
than as a matter of course. Percival looked up from his letter with a 

. sudden remembrance that Mr. Clifton was advertising for an organist, 
and on his way to the office he stopped to make inquiries at the High 
Church bookseller’s, and to post a line to Hammond. How if this 
should sutt Bertie Lisle? He tried hard not to think too much about 
it, but the mere possibility that the bright young fellow, with his day- 
dreams, his unfinished opera, his pleasant voice, and happily thoughtless 
talk, might come into his life, gave Percival a new interest in it. Bertie 
had been a favourite of his, years before, when he used to go sometimes 
to Mr. Lisle’s. He still thought of him as little more than a boy, the 
boy who used to play to him in the twilight, and he had some trouble to 
realise that Bertie must be nearly two-and-twenty. If he should come 
—but most likely he would not come. It seemed a shame even to wish 
to shut up the young musician, with his love for all that was beautiful 
and bright, in that grimy town. Thorne resolved that he would not 
wish it, but he opened Hammond’s next letter with unusual eagerness. 
Godfrey said they thought it sounded well, especially as when he named 
Brenthill it appeared that the Lisles had some sort of acquaintance 
living there, an old friend of their mother’s, he believed, which naturally 
gave them an interest in the place. Bertie had written to Mr. Clifton, 
who would very shortly be in town, and had made an appointment to 
meet him. 

The next news came in a note from Lisle himself. On the first page 
there was a pen-and-ink portrait of the incumbent of St. Sylvester’s with 
a nimbus, and it was elaborately dated, “ Festival of St. Hilary.” 
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“Tt is all as good as settled,” was his triumphant announcement, 
“and we are in luck’s way, for Judith thinks she has heard of something 
for herself too. You will see from my sketch that I have had my 
interview with Mr. Clifton. He is quite delighted with me—a great 
judge of character, that man! He is to write to one or two references 
I gave him, but they are sure to be all right, for my friends have been 
so bored with me and my prospects for the last few weeks, that they 
would swear to my fitness for heaven, if it would only send me there. I 
rather think, however, that St. Sylvester’s will suit me better for a little 
while. His Reverence is going to look me up some pupils, and I have 
bought a Churchman’s Almanac, and am thinking about starting an 
oratorio instead of my opera. Wasn't it strange that when your letter 
came from Brenthill, we should remember that an old friend of my 
mother’s lived there? Judith and she have been writing to each other 
ever since. Clifton is evidently undergoing tortures with the man he 
has got now, so I should not wonder if we-are at Brenthill in a few days 
—it will be better for my chance of pupils, too. I shall look you up 
without fail, and expect you to know everything about lodgings. How 
about Bellevue Street? Are you far from St. Sylvester’s ?” 


Thorne read the letter carefully, and drew from it two conclusions 
and a perplexity. He concluded that Bertie Lisle’s elastic spirits had 
quickly recovered the shock of his father’s failure and flight, and that 
he had not the faintest idea that any property of his—Percival’s—had 
gone down in the wreck. So much the better. 

His perplexity was—what was Miss Lisle going to do? Could the 
“we,” who were to arrive, imply that she meant to accompany her 
brother? And what was the something she had heard of for herself? 
The words haunted him. Was the ruin so complete that she, too, must 
face the world, and earn her own living? <A sense of cruel wrong stirred 
in his inmost soul. 

He made up his mind at last that she was coming to establish Bertie 
in his lodgings, before she went on her own way. He offered any help in his 
power, when he answered the letter ; but he added a postscript, “‘ Don’t 
think of Bellevue Street—you wouldn’t like it.” He heard no more, till 
one day he came back to his early dinner, and found a sealed envelope on 
his table. It contained a half-sheet of paper, on which Bertie had 
scrawled in pencil, “ Why did you abuse Bellevue Street? - We think it 
will do. And why didn’t you say there were rooms in this very house? 
We have taken them, so there is an end of your peaceful solitude. I’m 
going to practise for ever and ever. If you don’t like it, there’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t leave—it’s a free country, they say.” 

Percival looked round his room. She had been there, then ; perhaps 
had stood where he was standing. His glance fell on the turquoise blue 
vase, and the artificial flowers, and he coloured as if he were Lydia’s 
accomplice. Had she seen those, and the Language of Flowers ? 
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As if his thought had summoned her, Lydia herself appeared, to lay 
the cloth for his dinner. She looked quickly round. “Did you see 
your note, Mr. Thorne?” 

“Thank you—yes,” said Percival. 

“T supposed it was right to show them im here to write it, wasn’t 
it?” she asked, after a pause. ‘“ He said he knew you very well.” 

“ Quite right, certainly.” 

“A very pleasant spoken young gentleman, ain’t he?” said Miss 
Bryant, setting down a saltcellar. 

“Very,” said Percival. 

“Coming to play the High Church organ, he tells me,” Lydia 
continued, as if the instrument in question were somehow saturated 
with Ritualism. 

“Yes. At St. Sylvester's.” 

Lydia looked at him, but he was gazing into the fire. She went out, 
came back with a dish, shook her curl out of the way, and tried again. 

“T suppose we're to thank you for recommending the lodgings, ain’t 
we, Mr. Thorne? I’m sure Ma’s much obliged to you. And I’m glad,” 
this with a bashful glance, “that you felt you could. It seems as if we'd 
given satisfaction.” 

“Certainly,” said Percival. “ But you mustn’t thank me in this case, 
Miss Bryant. I really didn’t know what sort of lodgings my friend 

_ wanted. But of course I’m glad Mr. Lisle is coming here.” 

“ And ain’t you glad Miss Lisle is coming too, Mr. Thorne?” said 
Lydia, very archly. But she watched him, lynx-eyed. 

He uttered no word of surprise, but he could not quite control the 
muscles of his face, and a momentary light leapt into his eyes. “TI 
wasn’t aware Miss Lisle was coming,” he said. 

Lydia believed him. “That’s true,” she thought, “but you're 
precious glad.” And she added aloud, “ Then the pleasure comes all the 
more unexpected, don’t it?” She looked sideways at Percival, and 

_ lowered her voice, “ P’r’aps Miss Lisle meant a little surprise.” 

Percival returned her glance with a grave scorn which she hardly 
understood. “My dinner is ready?” he said. “Thank you, Miss 
Bryant.”. And Lydia flounced out of the room, half indignant, half 
sorrowful. ‘“ He didn’t know—that’s true. But she knows what she’s 
after very well—don’t tell me!” To Lydia, at that moment, it seemed as 
if every girl must be seeking what she sought. “And I call it very bold 
of her to come poking herself where she isn’t wanted—running after a 
young man! I'd be ashamed!” A longing to scratch Miss Lisle’s face 
was mixed with a longing to have a good cry, for she was honestly 
suffering the pangs of unrequited love. It is true that it was not for 
the first time. The curl, the earrings, the songs, the Language of Flowers, 
had done duty more than once before. But wounds may be painful 
without being deep, although the fact of these former healings might 
prevent all fear of any fatal ending to this later love. Lydia was very 

1—5 
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unhappy as she went downstairs, though, if another hero could be found, 
she was perhaps half-conscious that the melancholy part of her present 
love-story might be somewhat abridged. 

The streets seemed changed to Percival as he went back to his work. 
Their ugliness was as bare and as repulsive as ever, but he understood now 
that the houses might hold human beings, his brothers and his sisters, 
since some one roof among them sheltered Judith Lisle. Thus he emerged 
from the alien swarm amid which he had walked in solitude so many 
days. Above the dull and miry ways was the beauty of her grey-blue 
eyes, and the glory of her golden hair. He felt as if a white dove had 
lighted on the town, yet he laughed at his own feelings, for what did he 
know of her? He had seen her twice, and her father had swindled him 
out of his money. 

Never had his work seemed so tedious, and never had he hurried so 
quickly to Bellevue Street, as he did when it was over. The door of 
No. 13 stood open, and young Lisle stood on the threshold. There was 
no mistaking him. His face had changed from the beautiful chorister 
type of two or three years earlier, but Percival thought him handsomer 
than ever. He ceased his soft whistling, and held out his hand. “ Thorne! 
At last! I was looking out for you the other way.” 

Thorne could hardly find time to greet him, before he questioned 
eagerly, “ You have really taken the rooms here?” 

“Really and truly. What's wrong? Anything against the land- 
lady ?” 

“No,” said Percival. ‘She's honest enough, and fairly obliging, and 
all the rest of it. But then your sister is not coming here to live with 
you as they told me? That was a mistake?” 

“Not a bit of it. She’s coming—in fact, she’s here.” 

“In Bellevue Street?” Percival looked up and down the dreary 
thoroughfare. “ But, Lisle, what a place to bring her to!” 

“Beggars mustn't be choosers,” said Bertie. ‘We are not exactly 
what you would call rolling in riches just now. And Bellevue Street 
happens to be about midway between St. Sylvester’s and Standon Square, 
so it will suit us both.” 

“ Standon Square?” Percival repeated. 

“Yes. Oh, didn’t I tell you? My mother came to school at Brent- 
hill. It was her old schoolmistress we remembered lived here, when we 
had your letter. So we wrote to her, and the old dear not only promised 
me some pupils, but it is settled that Judith is to go and teach there 
every day. Judith thinks we ought to stick to one another—we 
two.” 

“You're a lucky fellow,” said Percival. “You don’t know, and 
won't know, what loneliness is here.” 

“ But how do you come to know anything about it? That’s what I 
can’t understand. I thought your grandfather died last summer ?” 

* So he did.” 
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But I thought you were to come in for no end of money?” 

“J didn’t, you see.” 

“ But surely he always allowed you a lot,” said Lisle, still unsatisfied. 
“You never used to talk of doing anything.” 

“No, but I found I must. The fact is, I’m not on the best terms 
with my cousin at Brackenhill, and I made up my mind to be indepen- 
dent. Consequently I’m a clerk—a copying clerk, you understand—in 
a lawyer's office here—Ferguson’s in Fisher Street—and I lodge accord- 
ingly.” 

“T’m very sorry,” said Bertie. 

“Hammond knows all about it,” the other went on, “but nobody 
else does.” 

“T was afraid there was something wrong,” said Bertie ; “wrong for 
you, I mean. From our point of view, it is very lucky that cireum- 
stances have sent you here. But I hope your prospects may brighten— 
not directly, I can’t manage to hope that, but soon.” 

Percival smiled. ‘ Meanwhile,” he said, with a quiet earnestness of 
tone, “if there is anything I can do to help you or Miss Lisle, you will 
let me do it?” 

“Certainly,” said Bertie. “ We are going out to look for a grocer. 
Suppose you come and show us one.” 

“ T’m very much at your service. What are you looking at?” 

“ Why—you'll pardon my mentioning it—you have got the biggest 
smut on your left cheek that I’ve seen since I came here. They attain to 
a remarkable size in Brenthill, have you noticed?” Bertie spoke with 
eager interest, as if he had become quite a connoisseur in smuts, “ Yes, 
that’s it. I'll look Judith up, and tell her you are going with us.” 

Percival fled upstairs, more discomposed by that unlucky black than 
he would have thought possible. When he had made sure that he was 
tolerably presentable, he waited by his open door till his fellow-lodgers 
appeared, and then stepped out on the landing to meet them. Miss 
Lisle, dressed very simply in black, stood drawing on her glove. A 
smile dawned on her facé when her eyes met Percival’s, and, greeting 
him in her low distinct tones, she held out her white right hand, still 
ungloved. He took it with grave reverence, for Judith Lisle had once 
touched. his faint dream of a woman, who should be brave with sweet 
heroism, tender, and true. They had scarcely exchanged a dozen words in 
their lives, but he had said to himself, “If I were an artist, I would 
paint my ideal with a face like that,” and the memory, with its under- 
lying poetry, sprang to life again, as his glance encountered hers. Per- 
cival felt the vague poem, though Bertie was at his elbow, chattering 
about shops, and though he himself had hardly got over the intolerable 
remembrance of that smut. 

When they were in the street, Miss Lisle looked eagerly about her, 
and asked as they turned a corner, “Will this be our way to St. 
Sylvester's ?” 
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“Yes. I suppose Bertie will make his début next Sunday? I must 
come and hear him.” 

“ Of course you must,” said Lisle. “Where do you generally go?” 

“Well, for a walk, generally. Sometimes it ends in some outlying 
church, sometimes not.” 

“Oh, but it’s your duty to attend your parish church when I play 
there. I suppose St. Sylvester’s is your parish church ?” 

“Not a bit of it. St. Andrew’s occupies that proud position. I’ve 
been there three times, I think.” 

“ And what sort of a place is that?” said Miss Lisle. 

“The dreariest, dustiest, emptiest place imaginable,” Percival an- 
swered, turning quickly towards her. “ There's an old clergyman, 
without a tooth in his head, who mumbles something which the congre- 
gation seem to take for granted is the service. Perhaps he means it for 
that. Idon’t know. He’s the curate, I think, come to help the rector, 
who is getting just a little past his work. I don’t remember that I ever 
saw the rector.” 

“ But does anyone go?” 

“ Well, there’s the clerk,” said Percival, thoughtfully ; “ and there’s 
a weekly dole of bread left to fourteen poor men, and fourteen poor 
women, of the parish. They must be of good character, and above the 
age of sixty-five. It is given away after the afternoon service. When 
I have been there, there has always been a congregation of thirty, with- 
out reckoning the clergyman.” He paused in his walk. “ Didn’t you 
want a grocer, Miss Lisle? I don’t do much of my shopping, but I be- 
lieve this place is as good as any.” 

Judith went in, and the two young men waited outside. In some- 
thing less than half a minute Lisle showed signs of impatience. He 
inspected the grocer’s stock of goods through the window, and extended 
his examination to a toy-shop beyond, where he seemed particularly in- 
terested in a small and curly lamb, which stood in a pasture of green 
paint, and possessed an underground squeak or baa. Finally he returned 
to Thorne. “ You like waiting, don’t you?” he said. 

“‘T don’t mind it.” 

“And I do. That’s just the difference. Is there a stationer’s 
handy?” 

“ At the end of the street, the first turning to the left.” 

“T want some music paper; I can get it before Judith has done 
ordering. in her supplies, if I go at once.” 

“Go then; you can’t miss it. I’ll wait here for Miss Lisle, and we'll 
come and meet you if you are not back.” 

When Judith came out, she looked round in some surprise. ‘“ What 
has become of Bertie, Mr. Thorne?” 

“Gone to the bookseller’s,” said Percival; “shall we walk on and 
meet him?” 

They went together down the grey, slushy street. The wayfarers 
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seemed unusually coarse and jostling that evening, Percival thought, the 
pavement peculiarly miry, the flaring gaslights very cruel to the unlove- 
liness of the scene. 

“Mr. Thorne,” Judith began, “I am glad of this opportunity. We 
haven't met many times before to-day.” 

“ Twice,” said Percival. 

She looked at him,.a faint light of surprise in her eyes. “ Ah! 
twice,” she repeated. ‘“ But you know Bertie well. You used often to 
come at one time, when I was away ?” 

_ Qh, yes; I saw a good deal of Bertie,” he replied, remembering how 
he had taken a fancy to the boy. 

“ And he used to talk to me about you. I don’t feel as if we were 
quite strangers, Mr. Thorne.” 

“Indeed, I hope not,” said Percival, eluding a baker’s boy, and re- 
appearing at her side. 

“T’ve another reason for the feeling, too, besides Bertie’s talk,” she 
went on. “Once, six or seven years ago, I saw your father. He came 
in one evening about some business, I think, and I still remember the 
very tone in which he talked of you. I was only a school-girl then, but 
I could not help understanding something of what you were to him.” 

. “He was too good to me,” said Percival, and his heart was very full. 
Those bygone days with his father, which had drifted so far into the past, 
- seemed suddenly brought near by Judith’s One and he felt the warmth 
of the old tenderness once more. 

“So I was very glad to find you here,” she said. “For Bertie’s 
sake, not for yours. I am so grieved that you should have been so un- 
fortunate.” She looked up at him, with eyes which questioned, and 
wondered, and doubted all at once. But asmall girl, staring at the shop- 
windows, drove a perambulator straight at Percival’s legs. With a 
laugh he stepped into the roadway to escape the peril, and came back. 

“ Don’t grieve about me, Miss Lisle. It couldn’t be helped, and I 
have no right to complain.” These were his spoken words ; his unspoken 
thought was that it served him right, for being such a fool as to trust her 
father. ‘It’s worse for you, I think, and harder,” he went on; “and 
if you are so brave-——” 

“ Tt’s for Bertie if I am,” she said quickly ; “it is very hard on him. 
We have spoilt him I’m afraid, and now he will feel it so terribly. For 
people cannot be the same to us—how should they, Mr. Thorne? Some 
of our friends have been very good ; no one could be kinder than Miss 
Crawford—but it is a dreadful change for Bertie. And I have been 
afraid of what he would do if he went where he had no companions. A 
sister is so helpless. So I was very thankful when your letter came. 
But I am sorry for you, Mr. Thorne. He told me just now 

“ But, as that can’t be helped,” said Percival, “be glad for my sake 
too. I have been very lonely.” 

She looked up at him, and smiled. “ He insisted on going to Bellevue 
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Street the first thing this morning,” she said. 
lodgings would have suited him.” 

“ But they are not good enough for you.” 

“Oh yes, they are, and near Standon Square, too ; I shall only have 
seven or eight minutes’ walk to my work. I should not have liked— 
Oh, here he is! Bertie, this is cool of you, deserting me in this 
fashion !” 

“Why, of course you were all right with Thorne, and he asked me 
to let him help me in any way he could. I like to take a man at his 
word.” 

“ By all means take me at mine,” said Percival. 

“Help you!” said Judith to her brother. “Am I sucha terrible 
burden, then ?” 

“No,” Thorne exclaimed ; “ Bertie is a clever fellow; he lets me 
share bis privileges first, that I mayn’t back out of sharing any troubles 
later.” 

“ Are you going to save him trouble by making his pretty speeches 
for him, too?” Judith inquired, with asmile. ‘You are indeed a friend 
in need !” ‘ 

They had turned back, and were walking towards Bellevue Street. 
As they went into No. 13 they encountered Miss Bryant in the passage. 
She glanced loftily at Miss Lisle as she swept by, but she turned and 
fixed a look of reproachful tenderness on Percival Thorne. He knew | 
that he was guiltless in the matter, and yet in Judith’s presence he felt 
guilty and humiliated beneath Lydia’s ostentatiously mournful gaze. 
The idea that she would probably be jealous of Miss Lisle, flashed into 
his mind, to his utter disgust and dismay. He turned into his own room, 
and flung himself into a chair, only to find, a few minutes later, that he 
was staring blankly at Lydia’s blue vase. But for the Lisles, he might 
almost have been driven from Bellevue Street, by its mere presence on 
the table. It was beginning to haunt him, it mingled in his dreams, 
and he had drawn its hideous shape, absently, on the edge of his blotting- | 
paper. Let him be where he might, it lay, a light-blue burden, on his 
mind, It was not the vase only, but he felt that it implied Lydia her- 
self, smile, curl, turquoise earrings and all, and, on the evening of his 
meeting with Judith Lisle, the thought was doubly hateful. 1 






































“T don’t think any other 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LYDIA REARRANGES HER Cap. 
Tuus, as the days lengthened, and the winter, bitter though it was, began 
to give faint promise of sunlight to come, Percival entered on his new 


life, and felt the gladness of returning spring. At the beginning of 
winter our glances are backward; we are like spendthrifts who have 
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wasted all in days of bygone splendour. We sit, pinched and poverty- 
stricken, by our little light of fire and candle, remembering how the 
whole land was full of warmth and golden gladness, in our lavish prime. 
But our feelings change as the days grow clear, and keen, and long. 
This very year has yet to wear its crown of blossom. Its inheritance is 
to come, and all is fresh and wonderful. _We would not ask the bygone 
summer for one day more, for we have the beauty of promise, instead of 
that beauty of long triumph, which is heavy and over-ripe; and with 
March at hand, we cannot desire September. 

Percival’s new life was cold and stern as the February weather, but 
it had its flitting gleams of grace and beauty, in brief words, or passing 
looks, exchanged with Judith Lisle. He was no lover, to pine for more 
than Fate vouchsafed. It seemed to him that the knowledge that he 
might see her was almost enough ; and it was well it should be so, for he 
met her very seldom. She went regularly to Standon Square, and came 
home late and tired. She had one half-holiday in the week, but Miss 
Crawford had recommended her toa lady, whose eldest girl was dull and 
backward at her music, and she spent a great part of that afternoon in 
teaching Janie Barton. Bertie was indignant. ‘ Why should you, who 
have an ear and a soul for music, be tortured by such an incapable as 
that? Let them find some one else to teach her.” 

“« And some one else to take the money! Besides, Mrs. Barton is so 

kind 

Bertie, who was lying on three chairs in front of the fire, sat up 
directly, and looked resigned. ‘That’s it—now for it. No one is so 
good as Mrs. Barton, except Miss Crawford; and no one is anything 
like Miss Crawford, except Mrs. Barton. Oh, I know! And old 
Clifton is the first and best of men. And so you lavish your gratitude 
on them—Judith, why are all our benefactors such awful guys?!— 
while they ought to be thanking their stars they’ve got us!” 

“ Nonsense, Bertie.” 

“’Tisn’t nonsense, Aren’t you better than I am? And old Clifton 
is very lucky to get such an organist. I think he is thankful, but I wish 
he wouldn’t show it by asking me to tea again.” 

“Don’t complain of Mr. Clifton,” said Judith. ‘You are very 
fortunate, if you only knew it.” 

“Am I? Then suppose you go to tea with him, if you are so fond 
of him. I rather think I shall have a severe cold coming on next 
Tuesday.” 

Judith said no more, being tolerably sure that, when Tuesday came, 
Bertie would go. But she was not quite happy about him. She lived 
as if she idolized the spoilt boy, but the blindness which makes idolatry 
joyful was denied to her. So that, though he was her first thought every 
day of her life, the thought was an anxious one. She was very grateful 
to Miss Crawford for having given him a chance, so young and untried 
as he was, but she could only hope that Bertie would not repay her kind- 
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ness by some thoughtless neglect. At present all had gone well; there 
could be no question about his abilities, Miss Crawford was satisfied, 
and the young master got on capitally with his pupils. Neither was 
Judith happy when he was with Mr. Clifton. Bertie came home to 
mimic the clergyman with boyish recklessness, and she feared that the 
same kind of thing went on with some of the choir, behind Mr. Clifton’s 
back. (“Behind his back?” Bertie said one day. ‘“ Under his nose, 
if you like ; it would be all one to Clifton.”) He frightened her with his 
carelessness in money matters, and his scarcely concealed contempt for 
the means by which he lived. “Thank heaven! this hasn’t got to last 
for ever,” he said once, when she remonstrated. 

“Don’t reckon on anything else,” she pleaded. “I know what you 
are thinking of—oh, Bertie, I don’t like you to count on that!” 

He threw back his head, and laughed. “ Well, if that fails, wait and 
see what I can do for myself.” 

He looked so bright and daring as he spoke, that she could hardly 
help sharing his confidence. “Ah! the opera!” she said, “ But, 
Bertie, you must work.” 

“The opera—yes, of course I will work,” Bertie answered. “ Now 
you mention it, it strikes me I may as well have a pipe, and think about 
it a bit. No time like the present, is there?” So Bertie had his pipe, 
and a little quiet meditation. There was a lingering smile on his face as 
if something had amused him. He always felt particularly virtuous 
when he smoked his pipe, because it was so much more economical than 
the cigars of his prosperous days. ‘“ A penny saved is a penny gained.” 
Bertie felt as if he must be gradually making his fortune, as he leant 
back, and watched the smoke curl upwards. 

And yet, with it all, how could Judith complain? He was the very 
life of the house, as he ran up and downstairs, filling the dingy passages 
with melodious singing. He had a bright word for everyone. The grimy 
little maid-servant would have died for him at a moment's notice. Bertie 
was always sweet-tempered ; in very truth, there was not a touch of 
bitterness in his nature. And he was so fond of Judith—so proud of 
her, so thoroughly convinced of her goodness, so sure that he should do 
great things for her some day—what could she say against him ? 

Percival, too, was fascinated. His room smelt of Bertie’s tobacco, 
and was littered with blotted manuscripts. He went so regularly to 
hear Bertie play, that Mr. Clifton noticed the olive-skinned, foreign look- 
ing young man, and thought of asking him to join the Guild of St. 
Sylvester, and take a class in the Sunday-school. Yet Percival also had 
doubts about the young organist’s future. He knew that letters came 
now and then from New York, which saddened Judith, and brightened 
Bertie. If Mr. Lisle prospered in America, and summoned his son to 
share his success, would he have strength to cling to poverty and honour 
in England? There were times when Percival doubted it. There were 
times, too, when he doubted whether the boy’s musical promise would ever 
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ripen to worthy fruit, though he was angry with himself for his doubts. 
“Tf he triumphs, it will be her doing,” he thought. Little as he saw of 
Judith, they were yet becoming friends. You may meet a man every 
day, and if you only talk to him about the weather, and the leading 
articles in the Times, you may die of old age before you reach friendship. 
But these two talked of more than the weather.. Once, emboldened by 
her remembrance of old days, he spoke of his father. He hardly noticed 
at the time that Judith took keen note of something he said of the old 
squire’s utter separation from his son. “I was more Percival than 
Thorne till I was twenty,” said he. 

“ And are you not more Percival than Thorne still?” 

He liked to hear her say “ Percival,” even thus. “Perhaps,” he 
said. “ But it is strange how I’ve learned to care about Brackenhill ; 
or, rather, it wasn’t learning, it came by instinct; and now no place on 
earth seems like home to me except that old house.” 

Judith, fair and clear-eyed, leaned against the window, and looked 
out into the twilight. After a pause, she spoke. “You are fortunate, 
Mr. Thorne. You can look back happily to your life with your father.” 

The intention of her speech was evident; so was a weariness which 
he had sometimes suspected in her voice. He answered her, “ And you 
cannot?” 

“No,” she said. ‘‘I was wondering just now how many people had 
reason to hate the name of Lisle.” 

Percival was not unconscious of the humorous side of such a remark, 
when addressed to himself. But Judith looked at him, almost as if she 
would surprise his thought. 

“Don’t dwell on such things,” he said. “Men in your father’s 
position speculate, and perhaps hardly know how deeply they are 
involved, till nothing but a lucky chance will save them, and it seems 
impossible to do anything but goon. At last the end comes, and it is 
very terrible. But you can’t mend it 

“No,” said Judith. “I can’t!” 

“Then don’t take up a useless burden when you need all your 
strength. You were not to blame in any way s 

“No,” she said again, “I hope not. But it is hard to be so help- 
less. I do not even know their names. I can only feel as if I ought to 
be more gentle and more patient with everyone, since anyone may 
hi” 

“Ah, Miss Lisle,” said Percival, “you will pay some of the debts 
unawares, in something better than coin.” 

She shook her head, but when she looked up at him there was a half 
smile on her lips. As she moved away, Percival thought of Sissy’s old 
talk about heroic women—“Jael, and Judith, and Charlotte Corday.” 
He felt that this girl would have gone to her death with quiet dignity, 
had there been need. Godfrey Hammond had called her a plain likeness 
of her brother, but Percival had seen at the first glance that her face was 
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worth infinitely more than Bertie’s, even in his boyish promise; and an 
artist would have turned from the brother to the sister, justifying 
Percival. 

It was well for Percival that Judith’s friendly smile, and occasional 
greeting, made bright moments in his life, since he bad no more of 
Lydia's attentions. Poor grimy little Emma waited on him wearily, and 
always neglected him if the Lisles wanted her, She had apparently laid 
in an immense stock of goods, for she never went shopping now, but 
stayed at home, and let his fire out, and was late and slovenly with his 
meals. There was no great dishonesty, but his tea-caddy was no longer 
guarded, and provisions ceased to be mysteriously preserved. Miss 
Bryant seldom met him on the stairs, and when she did, she flounced 
past him in lofty scorn. Her slighted love had turned to gall. She was 
bitter in her very desire to convince herself that she had never thought 
of Mr. Thorne. She neglected to send up his letters; she would not lift 
a finger to help in getting his dinner ready; and if Emma happened to 
be out of the way, she would let his bell ring, and take no notice. Yet 
she would have been very true to him, in her own fashion, if he would 
have had it so ; she would have taken him for better, for worse; would 
have slaved for him, and fought for him, and never suffered anyone else 
to find fault with him in any way whatever. But he had not chosen 
that it should be so, and Lydia had reclaimed her heart, and her pocket 
edition of the Language of Flowers, and now watched Percival and Miss 
Lisle with spiteful curiosity. 

“T shall be late at Standon Square this evening—Miss Crawford 
wants me,” said Judith, one morning, to her brother. 

“T’ll come and meet you,” was his prompt reply. “ What time? 
Don’t let that old woman work you into an early grave.” 

“« There’s no fear of that. I’m strong, and it won’t hurt me. Sup- 
pose you come at half-past nine—you must have your tea by yourself 
I'm afraid.” 

“ That's all right,” he answered cheerfully. 

“ That’s all right! What do you mean by that, sir?” 

“T mean that I don’t at all mind when you don’t come back to tea. 
I think I rather prefer it! There, Miss Lisle !” 

“You rude boy!” She felt herself quite justified in boxing his 
ears. 
“Oh, I say! Hold hard—mind my violets!” he exclaimed. 

“Your violets? Oh, how sweet they are!” And bending forward, 
Judith smelt them daintily. “Where did you get them, Bertie ?” 

“ Ah—where?” And Bertie stood before the glass and surveyed 
himself. The cheap lodging-house mirror cast%a greenish shade over his 
features, but the little bouquet in his button-hole came out very well. 
“Where did I get them? I didn’t buy them, if you mean that. They 
were given to me.” 

* Who gave them to you?” 
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“ And then women say it isn’t fair to call them curious!” Bertie 
put his head on one side, dropped his eyelids, looked out of the corners 
of his eyes, and smiled, fingering an imaginary curl, 

“ Not that nasty Miss Bryant! She didn’t!” 

“She did, though !” 

“The wretch! Then you shan’t wear them one moment more!” 
Bertie eluded her attack, and. stood, laughing, on the other side of the 
table. ‘Oh Bertie!” suddenly growing very plaintive, “why did you 
let me smell the nasty things ?” 

“They are very nice,” said. Lisle, looking down at the poor little 
violets. ‘Oh, we are great friends, Lydia and I. I shall have buttered 
toast for tea to-night.” 

‘* Buttered toast—what do you mean ?” 

“ Why—it’s a curious thing—but Emma—isn’t her name Emma ?— 
always has to work like a slave when you go out. I don’t know why 
there should be so much more to do—you don’t help her to clean the 
kettles, or the steps, in the general way, do you? It’s a mystery. Any- 
how, Lydia has to see after my tea, and then I have buttered toast, or 
muffins, and rashers of bacon. Lydia's attentions are just a trifle greasy, 
perhaps, now I come to think of it. But she toasts muffins very well, 
does that young woman, and makes very good tea too.” 

“ Bertie! I thought you made tea for yourself when I was away.” 
Qh, did you? Not I—why should I? I had some of Mrs, 
Bryant’s raspberry jam one night—that wasn’t bad, for a change. And 
once I had some prawns.” 

“Oh, Bertie! How could you?” 

“ Bless you, my child,” said Bertie, “ how serious you look! Where's 
the harm? Do you think I shall make myself ill? By the way, I 
wonder if Lydia ever made buttered toast for Thorne? I suspect she 
did, and that he turned up his nose at it. She always holds her head so 
uncommonly high if his name is mentioned.” 

“Do throw those violets on the fire,” said Judith. 

“Indeed I shall do nothing of the kind. I’m coming to Standon 
Square to give my lessons this morning—with my violets. See if I 
don’t.” 

The name of Standon Square startled Judith into looking at the 
time. “I must be off,” she said. ‘ Don’t be late for the lessons, and 
oh, Bertie, don’t be foolish !” 

“ All right,” he answered gaily. Judith ran downstairs. At the 
door she encountered Lydia, and eyed her with lofty disapproval. It 
did not seem to trouble Miss Bryant much. She knew Miss Lisle dis- 
liked her, and took it as an inevitable fact, if not an indirect compliment 
to her conquering charms. So she smiled, and wished Judith good 
morning. But she had a sweeter smile for Bertie, when a little later, 
carefully dressed, radiant, handsome, with her violets in his coat, he too 
went on his way to Standon Square, 
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If Judith had been in Bellevue Street, when he came back, she might 
have noticed that the little bouquet was gone. Had it dropped out by 
accident? Or had Bertie merely defended his violets for fun, and thrown 
them away as soon as her back was turned? Or what had happened to 
them? There was no one to inquire. 

Young Lisle strolled into Percival’s room, and found him just come 
in, and waiting for his dinner. “I’m going to practise at St. Sylvester’s 
this afternoon,” said the young fellow. ‘ What do you say toa walk, as 
soon as you get away?” 

Percival assented, and began to move some of the books and papers 
which were strewn on the table. Lisle sa on the end of the horsehair 
sofa, and watched him. 

“T can’t think how you can endure that blue thing, and those awful 
flowers, continually before your eyes,” he said at last. 

Percival shrugged his shoulders. He could not explain to Lisle 
that to request that Lydia’s love-token might be removed, would have 
seemed to him to be like going down to her level, and rejecting what he 
preferred to ignore. “What am I to do?” he said. “TI believe they 
think it very beautiful, and I fancy the flowers are home-made. People 
have different ideas of art, but shall I therefore wound Miss Bryant’s 
feelings 1” 

“Heaven forbid!” said Bertie. “Did Lydia Bryant make those 
flowers? How interesting!” He pulled the vase towards him for a 
closer inspection. There was a crash, and light-blue fragments strewed 
the floor. Percival, piling his books on the side table, looked round with 
an exclamation. 

“Hullo!” said Lisle, “ I’ve done it! Here’s a pretty piece of work! 
And you so fond of it, too!” He was picking up the flowers as he 
spoke. “Here, Emma,” as the girl opened the door, “I’ve upset Mr. 
Thorne’s flower-vase. Tell Miss Bryant it was my doing, and I’m 
afraid it won’t mend. Better take up the pieces carefully though, on the 
chance.” This was thoughtful of Bertie, as the bits were remarkably 
small. “And here are the flowers—all right, I think. Have you got 
everything?” He held the door open while she went out with her 
load, and then he came back, rubbing his hands. “ Well, are you grate- 
ful? ‘You'll never see that again.” 

Percival surveyed him with a grave smile. “I’m grateful,” he said. 
“ But I’d rather you didn’t treat all the things which offend my eye, in 
the same way.” 

Bertie glanced round at the furniture, cheap, mean, and shabby. 
“You think I should have too much smashing to do?” 

“T fear it might end in my sitting cross-legged on the floor,” said 
Thorne. “And my successor might cavil at Mrs. Bryant’s idea of 
furnished lodgings.” 

“Well, I know I’ve done you a good turn to-day,” Bertie rejoined. 
“My conscience approves of my conduct,” And he went off, whistling. 
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Percival, on his way out, met Lydia on the landing. “ Miss Bryant, 
have you a moment to spare?” he said, as she went rustling past. 

She stopped, ungraciously. 

“The flower-vase on my table is broken. If you can tell me what it 
cost, I will pay for it.” 

“Mr. Lisle broke it, didn’t he? Emma said——” 

“No matter,” said Thorne. “It was done in my room. It is no 
concern of Mr. Lisle’s.- Can you tell me?” 

Lydia hesitated. Should she let him pay for it? Some faint touch 
of refinement told her that she should not take money, for what she had 
meant as a love-gift. She looked up, and met the utter indifference of 
his eyes, as he stood, purse in hand, before her. She was ashamed of the 
remembrance that she had tried to attract his attention, and burned to 
deny it. 

“Well, then, it was three-and-six,” she said. 

Percival put the money in her hand. She eyed it discontentedly. 

“ That's right, isn’t it?” he asked, in some surprise. 

The touch of the coins recalled to her the pleasure with which she 
had spent her own three-and-sixpence, to brighten his room, and she 
half repented. “Oh, it’s right enough,” she said. “ But I don’t know 
why you should pay for it. Things will get knocked over ‘ 

“T beg your pardon—of course I ought to pay for it,” he replied, 

. drawing himself up. He spoke the more decidedly that he knew how it 
was broken. “ But, Miss Bryant, it will not be necessary to replace it. 
I don’t think anything of the kind would be very safe in the middle of 
my table.” And with a bow he went on his way. 

Lydia stood where he had left her, fingering his half-crown and 
shilling, with an uneasy sense that there was something very mean about 
the transaction. Now that she had taken his money she disliked him 
much more, but, as she had taken it, she went away, and bought herself 
a pair of grass-green gloves. From that time forward she always openly 
declared that she despised Mr. Thorne. 

That evening, when they came back from their walk, Lisle asked his 
companion to lend him a couple of sovereigns. ‘“ You shall have them 
back to-morrow,” he said, airily. Percival assented, as a matter of 
course. He hardly thought about it at all, and, if he had, he would have 
supposed that there was something to be paid in Miss Lisle’s absence. 
He had still something left of the small fortune with which he had 
started. It was very little, but he could manage Bertie’s two sovereigns 
with that, and the money he had laid aside for Mrs. Bryant’s weekly 
bill. 

Percival Thorne, always exact in his accounts, supposed that a time 
was fixed for the repayment of the loan. He did not understand that 
his debtor was one of those people, who, when they say “I will pay you 

to-morrow,” merely mean “I will not pay you to-day.” 
































“FOR PERCIVAL.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


ConcERNING Sissy. 


Percivat had announced the fact of the Lisles’ presence in Bellevue 
Street to Sissy, in a carefully careless sentence. Sissy read it, and 
shivered sadly. Then she answered in a peculiarly bright and cheerful 
letter. “I’m not fit for him,” she thought, as she wrote it. “TI don’t 
understand him, and I’m always afraid. Even when he loved me best, 
I felt as if he loved some dream girl, and took me for her in his dream, 
and would be angry with me when he woke. Miss Lisle would not be 
afraid. It is the least I can do for Percival, not to stand in the way of 
his happiness—the least I can do—and oh, how much the hardest!” So 
she gave Thorne to understand that she was getting on remarkably well. 

It was not altogether false. She had fallen from a dizzy height, but 
she had found something of rest and security in the valley below. And 
as prisoners, cut off from all the larger interests of their lives, pet the 
plants and creatures which chance to lighten their captivity, so did Sissy 
begin to take pleasure in little gaieties, for which she had not cared in 
old days. She could sleep now at night without apprehension, and she 
woke refreshed. There was a great blank in her existence, where the 
thunderbolt fell, but the cloud, which hung so blackly overhead, was 
gone. The lonely life was sad, but it held nothing quite so dreadful as 
the fear that a day might come when Percival and his wife would know 
that they stood on different levels, that she could not see with his eyes, 
nor understand his thoughts, when he would look at her with sorrowful 
patience, and she would die slowly of his terrible kindness. The lonely 
life was sad, but, after all, Sissy Langton would not be twenty-one till 
April. 

Percival read her letter, and asked Godfrey Hammond how she 
really was. “Tell me the truth,” he said; “you know all is over be- 
tween us. She writes cheerfully. Is she better than she was last year?” 

Hammond replied that Sissy was certainly better. “She has begun 
to go out again, and Fordborough gossip says that there is something 
between her and young Hardwicke. He is a good fellow, and I fancy 
the old man will leave him very well off. But she might do better, and 
there are two people, at any rate, who do not think anything will come 
of it—myself, and young Hardwicke.” 

Percival hoped not indeed. 

A month later Hammond wrote that there was no need for Percival 
to excite himself about Henry Hardwicke. Mrs. Falconer had taken 
Sissy and Laura to a dance at Latimer’s Court, and Sissy’s conquests 
were innumerable. Young Walter Latimer and a Captain Fothergill 
were the most conspicuous victims. ‘<I believe Latimer rides into Ford- 
borough every day, and the Captain, being stationed there, is on the 
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spot. Our St. Cecilia looks more charming than ever, but what she 
thinks of all this, no one knows. Of course Latimer would be the better 
match, as far as money goes; he is decidedly better looking, and, I 
should say, better tempered ; but Fothergill has an air about him which 
makes his rival look countrified, so I suppose they are tolerably even. 
Neither is overweighted with brains. What do you think? Young 
Garnett cannot say a civil word to either of them, and wants to give 
Sissy a dog. He is not heart-whole either, I take it.” 

Hammond was trying to probe his correspondent’s heart. He flat- 
tered himself that he should learn something from Percival, let him 
answer how he would. But Percival did not answer at all. The fact 
was, he did not know what to say. It seemed to him that he would give 
anything to hear that Sissy was happy, and yet 

Nor did Sissy understand herself very well. Her grace and sweetness 
attracted Latimer and Fothergill, and a certain gentle indifference 
piqued them. She was not sad, lest sadness should be a reproach to 
Percival. In truth she hardly knew what she wished. One day she 
came into the room, and overheard the fag-end of a conversation between 
Mrs. Middleton and a maiden aunt of Godfrey Hammond’s, who had 
come to spend the day. “ You know,” said the visitor, “ I never could 
like Mr. Percival Thorne as much as——” 

Sissy paused on the threshold, and Miss Hammond stopped short. 
The colour mounted to her wintry cheek, and she contrived to find an 
opportunity to apologise, a little later. “I beg your pardon, my dear, 
for my thoughtless remark just as you camein. I know so little that 
my opinion was worthless. I really beg your pardon.” 

“ What for?” said Sissy. “ For what you said about Percival 
Thorne? My dear Miss Hammond, people can’t be expected to re- 
member that. Why, weagreed that it should be all over, and done with, 
at least a hundred years ago!” She spoke with hurried bravery. 

The old lady looked at her, and held out her hands. ‘“ My dear, is 
the time always so long since you parted ¢” 

Sissy put the proffered hands airily aside, and scoffed at the idea. 
They had a crowd of callers that afternoon, but the girl lingered more 
than once by Miss Hammond’s side, and paid her delicate little atten- 
tions. This perplexed young Garnett very much, when he had ascer- 
tained, from one of the company, that the old woman had nothing but 
an annuity of three hundred a year. He hoped that Sissy Langton 
wasn’t a little queer, but, upon his word, it looked like it. 






























































Sainte-Beuve’s Critical Method. 
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Men have frequently imagined themselves wrecked on a desert island, 
for the purpose of inquiring how they would, under such circum- 
stances, beguile the tedium of existence. They have further assumed 
that the works of only one writer could be saved from the wreck, and 
that their insular library would consist of the productions of one mind. 
Persons of a religious turn have, it goes without saying, pronounced 
a verdict in favour of the Bible, apparently forgetting that it is 
the production of various intellects, or perhaps considering that, as it is 
alli nspired, the arthorship may fairly be regarded as single. Others, 
again, have selected Shakspeare as their one literary:companion ; and I 
suppose some people would declare for the collected speeches of the poli- 
tician they happen to agree with. 

I confess my choice would be the works of Sainte-Beuve ; and I 
should be satisfied to be restricted to the Causeries du Lundi, bargaining, 
of course, that I might have the “new series” as well as the first one. 
I could dispense with the Poésies Completes, though, were the great critic 
still alive, I would not say so for worlds, for fear of touching the one sore 
place in his existence that never healed. He shared the first infirmity 
of noble minds. He began life by wanting to be a poet. But it is 
easier for the most ill-navigated bark to enter Corinth, than for the best 
directed talents to secure an original place in the Hall of the Muses, 
unless they be to the manner born. Sainte-Beuve, Frederick the Great, 
- Richelieu, Earl Russell, Lord Beaconsfield, Bulwer Lytton—the list 
might be almost indefinitely lengthened—suffered from the same unsatisfied 
craving. It is a touching circumstance. To be rejected in love is 
esteemed a hard fate ; but to be unhappy in one’s first, which is said to 
be likewise one’s last love, is inexpressibly pathetic. The great Lessing, 
who was also deeply infected with this generous passion, had the manli- 
ness to avow that he had been an unsuccessful suitor. “I am nota 
poet,” he bravely said, “though I wish I were. My thoughts are 
canalised ; they do not come bubbling from a native source, and gurgling 
where they will.” The moral elevation of that modest confession would 
alone entitle Lessing to the loftiest of pedestals, and the homage of man- 
kind. Sainte-Beuve frequently alludes, but with hesitation and almost 
in a coquettish tone, to his efforts in verse. He must have known, fine 
critic that he was, that he had many gifts, but not the mens diwinior ; but 
he nowhere deliberately surrenders the bays. “I have made my collection 
of poems,” he says, in noticing M. Crépet’s che/s-d’auvre of French poetry ; 
“and you see I have returned to what was long while my love. For all 
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of us bearers of burdens, is it not natural that a weight, even though in 
reality fully as heavy, should seem lighter, if what we carry be roses ?” 
As a fact, however, Sainte-Beuve passed under the “ door of humility,” 
and became a prose writer and a critic pureandsimple. In that capacity, 
he did, it seems to me, work that of its kind is unequalled in interest and 
merit. He is the best companion I know ; and oral conversation should 
indeed be good to wean us from his Cawseries. He is an unrivalled 
talker—with his pen. You will say it is monologue, which, as Byron 
said, speaking of his father-in-law, Sir Ralph Milbanke, “ old gentlemen 
mistake for conversation!” But Sainte-Beuve has nothing of the old 
gentleman about him, in Byron’s sense. He is the perfect gentleman of 
later middle-life, when judgment and manner are at their best, and when 





experience comes to the aid of good breeding, and weds abundant matter 


to acourtly air. Neither are Sainte-Beuve’s “talks” like the talk of 
Macaulay or Lord Brougham. He never dogmatises. Itis you whoare 
listening, rather than he who is talking; and a man must be amazingly 
fond of hearing his own voice or expounding his own opinions, who 
wants to put in his oar where Sainte-Beuve is evenly and equably skim- 
ming along, making no ripple, leaving no trail. If I am asked to 
describe his style, I cannot. He is almost the only good writer I know 
who has not got one. Good conversation has no style; and neither has 
Sainte-Beuve. He is, what he describes himself, a talker. For this 
specially is to be noted in him, that he never—or at any rate very rarely 
—-soliloquises. You are always before him, and he talks to you, but 
never at you. He is no rhetorician ; no good talker ever is. He never 
argues ; no good talker ever does. I was not thinking of justifying my 
choice of Sainte-Beuve, as the author I would decide to have on a desert 
island. I was only trying to describe him as he is. But I perceive I 
have arrived at an account of him which at any rate explains my prefer- 
ence. On a desert island the most unsociable person would infallibly 
crave for a companion, and for a companion that would talk. Here is 
an author who does nothing but talk. There are some writers —writers, 
no doubt, far greater than Sainte-Beuve can profess to be—who transport 
you out of this world and above this world, and, as it were, apotheosize 
the loneliness of your spirit, by taking you into the pure ether of thought 
and sentiment. Reading Sainte-Beuve one can never feel alone. More 
than that. It is not only that he talks to you, the individual reader 
of the moment; he addresses all intelligent and well-bred people, on 
subjects that interest intelligent and well-bred people, and in a manner 
that satisfies intelligent and well-bred people. Reading him on a desert 
island would be the nearest possible equivalent to moving in the best 
society. 

Such is his manner, his style, if you will, though I just now said that 
he had none. His matter, I submit, equally justifies my imaginary 
decision. Quite apart from its supernatural advantages, the Bible is a 
work of stupendous interest. But though it deals with the very begin- 
VOL. XXXVIII.—NO. 223, 2 
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ning of things, it suddenly breaks off eighteen hundred years ago; and a 
good deal has happened during the last eighteen hundred years which 
must be pronounced to be exceedingly interesting to the modern mind. 
One has a great esteem, and a profound reverence for one’s grandfather ; 
but one would hardly elect to live with him exclusively and always. 
Living with the Bible only, would be living with ancestors remoter even 
than one’s grandsires. Shakspeare, no doubt, is “for all time.” But 
Shakspeare makes a considerable demand upon his reader. He takes us 
up to empyrean heights, where we dwell with rapture for a time, and 
then confess that we want to descend. He has “taken it out of us;” and 
the carnal mind needs repose. He confers pleasure such as it is given 
only to the master-spirits to confer. But master-spirits cannot be our 
constant companions. Shakspeare himself would have found “ always 
Shakspeare,” could there have been a second, a great bore. Sainte 
Beuve is neither ancient history, nor “ finely-touched.” He is essentially 
modern, and, using the word in too literal a sense, homely. He talks 
about things and people that everybody cares about, in a manner every- 
body can appreciate. In fact, his manner would escape them, in their 
attention to what it is he says. Like Wordsworth’s perfect woman, he 
is not too good for daily food, on a desert island or offit. He never gets 
away into the air, like Ariel, and bids us follow him, if we would hear 
him singing. He isan honest pedestrian, though not in the current 
sense of going ever so many miles an hour. On the contrary, he is 
essentially a lounger and saunters up and down the gravel paths of 
thought and observation at a leisurely pace, his arms crossed behind his 
back, not swinging at his sides. 

I have said he is essentially a modern. But when does modern life 
begin? No doubt that is rather like the question, Where is the North? 
which Pope answers so capitally in the Hssay on Man, or like Sainte- 
Beuve’s own question, on which he has written a charming “ Lundi,” 
* Qu’est-ce qu'un Classique?” Still though no one would now-a-days 
dream of writing down a date—though poor old Rollin would have done 
so—and saying all this side of it is modern, and all that side ancient 
history, every one feels that there are ancient writers and modern writers 
conquerors of old and captains of to-day. Marlborough is a modern, and 
so is Montaigne. So that we get tolerably far back, even under our 
nomenclature of modern. Sainte-Beuve has a Cawserie upon almost every 
Frenchman or Frenchwoman of eminence in any department of litera- 
ture or action, since France was properly France, say since the days of 
Louis XI. What a host of subjects, what a multitude of people are 
thus given him to discourse about, kings, ministers, poets, soldiers, 
orators, beauties, great men scarcely yet appreciated, little men who 
have not even yet found their level, saints, heroes, brilliant impostors, 


devotees, dramatists, lyrists, satirists, writers of memoirs, memoirs of ; ; 
writers, and there they all are, Monday after Monday, fifty-two of them @ 
If you were thrown on a desert 


in every year, for year after year. 
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a island, how long would you like to live? Say, thirty years. Sainte- 
h Beuve ought to amuse you for all that time. Of course if you gobble up 
l. a book as though it were a newspaper or a novel, you might get to the 
3 end of him in a year or two. But I fancy Sainte-Beuve would soon cure 
8. ee the reader of the worst and most confirmed bad habits, of this greedy 
m § _ trick of bolting mental pabulum. His own pace is so measured, that 
it 2 you necessarily end by imitating it. He is a writer to be read slowly, 
s and one “ Lundi” ought to be enough fora day. Let us suppose that 
d 4 the whole course was exhausted at the end of five years. Where is the 
a 3 man who could not begin and read them all over again? Fortunately 
n ' the power of modern memory is limited, and we are not all Macaulays. 
ir 4 ‘A “ Lundi” not perused for five years, or for even a shorter period than 
ys that, is a new “Lundi.” At a second reading, moreover, the desert 
e islander might discard the plan of his first- reading, which was to read 
ly “straight on end,” and dip into the good array of volumesat will. There 
< is matter for all tastes. For it is not only French history, French reigns, 
y- French memoirs, French poetry, French wits, coxcombs, and philosophers, 
ir that are handled and dissected. Nearly all that Germany has produced 
he in literature worth notice, and much that England has developed, of the 
ts same sort, come within the scope of this Monday interlocutor. 
ar Thackeray would have it that men of letters are week-day preachers ; and 
nt certainly most of them are as longsome as any pulpiteer. Some of them, 
is | too, are wearisome, addicted to preaching sermons, as though one day in 
of the week was not enough to be specially set apart for that purpose. 
Lis Sainte-Beuve never sermonizes ; and I doubt if a page of his ever sent the 
dullest reader to sleep. He is always short, never obscure, and ready to 

fe finish sooner than you are. My only fear is that, were one wrecked with 
h? & him on this supposititious island and had one him alone for company for a 
Le- dozen years, the cry “a sail, a sail!” would come too late ; and we should 
i,” § be restored to the tongues of men only to find. them vulgar and tiresome. 
ys 7 But what has all this got to do with Sainte-Beuve’s critical method ? 
ne Something, as you would find out, were you left with all his “ Causeries” 
mt on a desert island. For he has, or thinks he has, a critical method, 
rs of though I confess I never found it out till he told me of it himself. I do 
nd § not speak of any special confidence. He has described this method in 
ur 4 one of the “ Nouveaux Lundis,” and it is abundantly evident that, modest 
ry @ writer as he ostensibly is, he greatly piqued himself on it. I may say at 
rar once that I do not set a much ‘higher value on it than I believe one 
of | does on Wordsworth’s laws for writing poetry. When Wordsworth 
re wrote beautiful poetry, as we all know he continually did, he did so by 
rs, § flinging to the wind what he calls his laws of metrical composition. 
ho # Sainte-Beuve does pretty much the same with his critical method, and 
rs, with the men, women, and books he criticises. There is nothing in the 
of 7 world more unsatisfactory and inconclusive than men’s explanations about 

em themselves. A living English painter, who, more than all his contem- 
ert poraries, deserves the designation of a man of genius, when asked to 
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explain how he paints his pictures, is said invariably to answer, “TI 
really don’t know how I do them.” That may be exaggeration, and 
perhaps, to some extent, affectation. But an artist of any sort had better 
leave explanations of his method to other people. 

“T have often,” says Sainte-Beuve, “heard modern criticism, and 
mine in particular, reproached with having no theory, with being 
altogether historical, altogether individual. Those who treat me with 
the greatest amount of favour have been pleased to say that I am an 
excellent judge, but that I am without a code. Ihave a method, never- 
theless, and though it may have had no pre-existence in my own mind, 
and may not at first have arrived at the condition of a theory, it has 
shaped itself with me by practice, and a long series of applications of it 
has only confirmed its value in my eyes.” 

This is exceedingly precise, and justifies us in inquiring what this 
method is. Sainte-Beuve does not set it forth with all the exactness the 
foregoing sentences would cause one to anticipate. But he is, as usual, 
thoroughly intelligible ; and I will endeavour briefly to explain what he 
designates his system. 

Literary production, then, according to Sainte-Beuve, is not some- 
thing distinct or separable from the writer that produces it and his 
organisation. One can taste of a work, but it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to judge it, independently. of a knowledge of the man himself. One must 
say, such a tree produces such fruit. “ L’étude littéraire me méne ainsi 
tout naturellement a ]’étude morale.” 

I am sorry to interrupt the synopsis of Sainte-Beuve’s method at this 
early stage. But is it not necessary to inquire already whether, even in 
the foregoing few sentences, two assertions are not made, perfectly distinct, 
with one of which we must necessarily agree, from the other of which we 
may possibly be compelled to dissent. The man and the work un- 
questionably are one ; justas the man and the fingers, or the man and the 
eyes, are one. No one would dream of contesting that point. But is it 
wise, or is it even fair, to judge the work in all, or in part, from the man ? 
Ex pede Herculem, it is’ said; but I dare say there have been some 
Hercules that had small feet. Far from being able to allow that it is 
difficult to judge a book of consequence, “ independently of one’s acquain- 
tance with the man himself,” I should rather be disposed to say that 
this latter knowledge renders it difficult to judge the work “ indepen- 
dently.” If this were not so, how comes the proverb, that no one is a 
hero to his own valet? Mr. Carlyle’s proffered explanation that it is not 
because the hero is not a hero, but because the valet is a valet, though 
ingenious and delightfully epigrammatic, will not hold water. No one 
knows a man so well as his valet, if the valet has been long enough 
with him, whether the master be a hero or the reverse. 

Thus, on the threshold, I, who have the privilege of remaining anony- 
mous, or the controversy. would seem too arrogant, and, were Sainte- 
Beuve alive, too unequal, venture to raise an objection. Sainte-Beuve 
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himself was perhaps not insensible to the fact that it might be raised, for 

he takes care to allow that, where ancient writers are our theme, we are 
without the means of observation requisite for the employment of his 
method. That seems to me to be a considerable, not to say a fatal con- 
cession. To get hold of the man, he allows, book in hand, is nearly 
always impossible in the case of the great writers of antiquity, and the 
utmost our scrutiny can command is a half-broken statue. All that can 
be done under such circumstances is “to comment on the work, to 
admire it, and to ‘réver l’auteur et le poéte a travers.’ I should have 
thought that was quite enough, and I confess I hardly seem to be reading 
Sainte-Beuve, or even a critic at all, but rather—shall I say }—some 
sonorous, plausible, but shallow word-compeller of the type of M. 
Victor Hugo, when he passes away from the difficulty with a majestic 
wave of the hand, and the following pretty phrase: “A mighty river, 
and rarely fordable, separates us from the great men of old. Let us 
salute them across the stream!” That is very nice. But had anyone 
else written it, Sainte-Beuve would have been the first man to observe 
that it is neither “ ]’étude littéraire” nor “ ’étude morale.” It would have 
been more logical and more pertinent to say that we cannot properly 
estimate the value of the great works of antiquity. But it would not 
have been true, however much in keeping with “critical method.” Were 
it true, Shakspeare would be the English author whose merits English- 
men would feel the greatest difficulty in deciding. 

Sainte-Beuve then goes on to say that ‘he looks forward to the 
advent of a time when science, having greatly progressed in its career 
of conquest, there will be formed great families of character, whose 
principal divisions will be known and determined. In other words, 
psychology will do for men and women what the conchologist does for 
shells, though of course not quite so accurately, and subject to greater 
risks of error; and human society will be one great classified museum, 
though we presume we shall not be compelled to live in glass cases. 
Sainte-Beuve, for himself, disclaims any such complete powers of classi- 
fication ; he makes only simple monographs. But he indicates the road, 
and follows it to the best of his ability. 

How, then, whilst waiting for the completion of this magnificent 
psychological system, which is ultimately to divide us all off into con- 
venient sections and subsections—whereby any intelligent critic will be 
able to tell at a glance what we are, and what our looks necessarily must 
be—is the intelligent observer to arrive at a proper measure of some 
superior personage who has written a volume of poems? How is one 
to proceed, asks Sainte-Beuve, if one is to rid oneself of these old- 
fashioned rhetorical judgments, and to be as little as possible the dupe of 
phrases, of words, of pretty conventionalities, and the rest ? 

To know the man himself is, as we have seen, of the utmost impor- 
tance. But our familiarity with him must not end here, nor, indeed, even 
begin here. We must first find out, if we can, what is his birthplace, 
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and what his race. Is he of Saxon descent, or of Norman? Is he a Dane, 
or is he a Fleming? It is just possible that he may be any two of these, 
or, indeed, all four; and we suppose the psychology of the future, 
assisted by mathematics and quantitative analysis, will be able to tell 
us to a nicety in what proportions he is compounded of all these ele- 
ments. So much will be allowed for the influence of a grandfather, so 
much for that of a great-grandmother. ‘One recognises,” says Sainte- 
Beuve, “and infallibly finds afresh this superior man, in part at least, 
in his parents, his mother more especially ; that parent,” he adds, with 
truly Gallic caution, “ which is the more direct and the more certain of 
the two ; in his sisters also, in his brothers, in his children even.” Clearly 
Dickens was not so good a judge of character as he imagined, and he 
evidently had not got hold of a sound method; for he complained bit- 
terly that when, on one occasion, he allowed a pertinacious American, 
who afterwards served as excellent “copy,” to interview him, the 
stranger rushed to the window, flung it open, and called out to the 
people in the street, “ You may all come up, and bring your aunts and 
uncles with you.” 

“Cela est trés-délicat,” Sainte-Beuve observes, “ e¢ demanderait & 
étre éclaircit par des noms propres, par quantité de faits particuliers,” and 
he proceeds to say that he will illustrate his method by examples. That, 
at any rate, is a particularly fair method of procedure; he takes the 
instance of Chateaubriand, who constitutes a peculiarly interesting case, 
but whom perhaps, I ought to add, Sainte-Beuve did not greatly love. 
I am not insinuating that Chateaubriand was an estimable or really 
loveable character, for he was not. But I doubt if Sainte-Beuve, or 
anybody, would be in a better position for taking a fair measure of the 
literary value of that writer’s productions, after becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with, and having minutely dwelt upon the mean and repug- 
nant features in his character. Sainte-Beuve, however, having certain 
theories respecting Chateaubriand, no doubt in the main sound enough, 
pounces upon his sisters, and says, “This same Chateaubriand, of whom 
we were speaking, had a sister who possessed imagination, as he himself 
said, sur wn fond de bétise. There was another sister, who enjoyed an 
exquisite sensibility, with nothing to correct it. She died mad and 
killed herself.” It is obvious that such sisters as these lend themselves 
kindly to constructive criticism, and assist a man greatly in applying his 
method. Sainte-Beuve here applies it remorselessly, and no doubt 
vastly enjoyed doing so in this instance. ‘ The elements which Chateau- 
briand combined and associated at least in his talent, and which kept 
up a sort of equilibrium, were separately and disproportionately divided 
between his sisters.” There could not be a politer way of saying that 
Chateaubriand ‘was an imaginative person, half béte, half-lunatic. But 
we think Sainte-Beuve would have arrived at this conclusion concerning 
him without any assistance from his sisters. 

Sainte-Beuve expresses his regret that he did not know the sisters 
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of Lamartine. But he appears to think that his “method” is greatly 
fortified by citing an accidental mot of Boyer-Collard, who did know 
‘them, and who spoke of them, when in the beauty of their youth, as 
something charming and melodious, like a nest of nightingales. That is 
a very pretty idea ; but we fear the sisters of poets are not always night- 
ingales, nor the brothers of a nest of nightingales always poets. Madame 
Surville, the sister of Balzac, and who resembled him in appearance to 
a striking degree, might almost have justified people, observes Sainte- 
Beuve, with complimentary tartness, in their extravagant admiration 
for the novelist himself. Beaumarchais, too, it would appear, had a 
sister of the most sprightly wit, which she pushed to the very limits of 
decency. Sainte-Beuve accepts all this on the testimony of another, and 
draws the dashing conclusion, “ C’était bien la sceur de Figaro, le méme 
jet et la méme séve.” If methods could be formed and defended on such 
evidence as this, we could all afford to have our methods. 

Other examples follow, and they are just as interesting and just as 
inconclusive as those we have quoted. ‘“ Has it not been the same,” 
asks our critic, “in our time, with certain daughters of poets, who have 
helped me better to comprehend and represent the poet their father ? 
At times I have thought to catch in them again the enthusiasm, the 
warmth of soul, some of the leading paternal characteristics in fine, in a 
condition of purity and integrity, and, so to speak, embalmed in virtue.” 
Charmingly gallant, all that; and it is only in a fit of gallantry towards 
the female sex that we should find this sober and unenthusiastic French- 
man thus expressing himself. But he seemed to be aware that such 
language, though highly agreeable, is not particularly critical ; and he 
hastened to add: “ C'est assez indiquer ma pensée, et je n’abuserai pas.” 
It seems to me that this is as much as to say, “ There is something in 
my method, is there not? but perhaps not very much.” 

But Sainte-Beuve’s critical method has not yet been fully set forth. 
A distinguished writer must be studied not only in his grandmother, his 
sisters, or his daughters ; we must examine him in his comrades, in his 
rivals, in his chosen adversaries, in the people he admires or dislikes. 
Moreover, we must scrutinize him in his dawn, in his full mid-day, and, 
alas! in his decline. Here we seem to get upon somewhat safer ground, 
for we are dealing with the man himself and not with his relatives. No 
doubt it is eminently characteristic of a man what associates he chooses, 
what foes he selects, for this is all his own doing ; but no one chooses 
his own grandfather or even his own offspring. Probably, if men could 
be said to choose their own wives—“ avec pleine connaissance de cause” 
—the wives of great men would be the most instructive comment on 
their characters. Unfortunately, like other mortals they choose a pair 
of eyes, a well-turned head, a Juno-like figure, or a tender voice; and 
their spouses may have a host of qualities peculiarly distasteful to them. 
Upon safer ground, too, we seem to be standing where Sainte-Beuve tells 
us that a critic may reap a world of instruction concerning an author by 
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noticing, firstly, whom-he imitates; and, secondly, who imitate him. 
Indeed, what he says upon this point is so admirable and so much in his 
best manner, that I will take the liberty of translating the passage :— 

“One may, up to a certain point, study certain talents in their moral 
posterity, in their disciples, and natural admirers ; it is a last means of 
easy and convenient observation. Affinities openly proclaim or subtlely 
betray themselves; genus is a -king that calls into being its own people. 
Apply that to Lamartine, to Hugo, to Michelet, to Balzac, to Musset. 
Enthusiastic admirers are somewhat of accomplices ; they are worshipping 
themselves, their own virtues and their own defects, in their great re- 
presentative. Tell me who admires you and whom you admire, and I 
will tell you what you are. But it is indispensable to discern, in the 
case of each famous author, his true natural public, and to separate this 
original nucleus—which bears the stamp of the master—from the banal 
public and that mob of vulgar admirers who go about repeating every- 
thing said by their neighbour. The disciples who imitate the style and 
taste of their model in composition are very curious to note, and the 
most fit in their turn to throw light upon him. As a rule, the disciple 
overloads or parodies his master without suspecting it. If the school be 
an elegant one, he enfeebles him; if it be picturesque and crude, he 
travesties him and exaggerates his manner to excess. The mirror isa 
magnifying one. There are days, too, when the disciple is warm and 
sincere, and when one might easily deceive oneself and be tempted to 
exclaim—parodying the ancient epigram, ‘O Chateaubriand! O Sal- 
vandy ! which of the two has imitated the other?’ Change the names 
and put in their stead yet more modern ones if you like, but the epigram 
is eternally true. When the master is negligent and when the disciple 
is careful and dresses himself in his best, on those days when Chateau- 
briand works amiss and Marchangy does his best, they wear a false 
aspect of each other. A little way off, behind and by moonlight, one 
may be excused for mistaking them.” 

This is excellently well said, and I am sure Sainte-Beuve diverted 
himself much in writing it, for it combines the most profound ill-nature 
with the most consummate good-breeding. Satisfied, however, with 
launching this penetrating shaft, he straightway recurs, with his wonder- 
ful dexterity, to more amiable utterances. Disciples, he says, are not 
always necessarily copyists; and, even in literature pure and simple, 
there are pupils who improve upon their master. 

If the admiration which an author excites in certain minds affords 
many hints to a judicious critic, the dislike and antipathy he arouses in 
others is, says Sainte-Beuve, equally instructive. There is a natural 
antagonism between certain families and groups of: intellect, and other 
families and groups. “How prevent it? It is in the blood, in the tem- 
perament, in the first line taken up—which often does not depend on 
the man who takes it. When it is not a matter of sheer envy, it is an 
affair of race hatred. How oblige Boileau to admire Quinault, Fonte- 
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nelle to hold Boileau in great esteem, and Joseph de Maistre or Monta- 
lembert to feel affection for Voltaire +” 

It will be seen that Sainte-Beuve does not stick very rigorously to 
his text, which, it will be remembered, was his critical method or code ; 
but he is, perhaps, all the more agreeable and interesting in consequence. 
Indeed, it is only by reading each sentence in this remarkable exposition 
with the most exact care that one perceives both the drift of his argu- 
ment and its weak points. See with what apparent negligence he slips 
in the following sentences just before those I lately cited :— 

“Nothing serves better to mark the limitations of some particular 
talent, to circumscribe its sphere and its domain, than to know the exact 


‘point at which revolt against it commences ; that in itself is piquant to 


watch and observe. A man is often detested in the world of letters all 
his life, without ever being seen.’ 

I wonder if Sainte-Beuve was aware of the important bearing of this 
last observation, at once so shrewd and so true, upon the principles of 
his critical method. I will endeavour to show ny that it seals its 
condemnation. 

“Many a man is hated all his life in the world of letters, without 
ever having been seen.” Quite so. But why? For two reasons, it 
seems tome. Firstly, because the world of letters, like any other world, 
resents an exhibition of indifference to itself and its existence, and is 
quick to ascribe what may be only a noble passion for solitude and 
meditation to a haughty disdain for others. It has been justly observed 
that you had better do a man aserious injury than wound his vanity. It 
is with the world, and any particular world, as it is with men. Worlds, 
and the world of letters in a striking degree, are exceedingly touchy, and 
will not stand being ignored. For an author of distinction never to be 
seen is for him to be infected with a host of faults which will always be 
believed precisely because they cannot be verified. No doubt, if he mixes 
freely with his-kind, he will be sure, if he be a man of any consequence 
or strength of character, to make a certain number of enemies; and 
these will malign him, and will be as little particular in discerning 
whether he really be the detestable fellow they affirm as though they 
had never seen him. But he will, at the same time, secure to himself an 
equal number of friends, who will perhaps be more active and more suc- 
cessful in maintaining his reputation than his enemies in assailing it. 
Thus, his being seen, to use Sainte-Beuve’s phrase, will be of advantage 
to him, unless he be a really and irrevocably detestable person. 

There are two reasons which render the observations I have cited, 
and affirmed to be so important, both shrewd and true. But I venture 
to ask if it follows from this, that a man’s works can be more fairly esti- 
mated when he himself is known and seen? It is perfectly true that a 
man’s poems, or whatever they are, will not be fairly weighed, and will, 
perhaps, scarcely be weighed at all, so long as he is alive, but refuses to 
live in the midst of the weighers. They wi'l be fairly weighed, let me 
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add, when he is no longer seen, because he is dead and can no longer be 
seen, and the vainest and most sensitive of critical circles can no longer 
be angry because he does not appear before them. But whilst he yet 
perambulates this egotistical and exacting planet, is it not plain that his 
daily appearance among his contemporaries will operate as a continual 


bias, in one direction or the other, upon those who sit in judgment on his - 


works. How often is it that the just judge is found, who, though he 
detests the author, belauds the work, or loves the writer and damns his 
book? On two separate occasions, the writer of this paper “ hinted a 
fault” in the performances of men whose intimacy was much prized by 
him. His candour nearly cost him two of his most valued friends. 
Suppose human nature is like that ; and there’s an end on’t. Men—men 
living together, dining together, clubbing together—cannot afford to tell 
the truth about each other in print. Of course, if they dislike each 
other, and, what is pretty certain, each other’s works as well, they can 
afford to say so in terms of as much exaggeration as they like to employ. 
But that is not telling the truth, either. The late Lord Lytton was not 
far wrong when he said :—“ All public praise is private friendship ! ” 
He might have supplemented the observation with the remark, “ All 
public detraction, when it goes beyond a certain point, is private malig- 
nity.” 

I submit, therefore, that the more a man is known as a man and an 
individual, the less chance is there of his works being fairly measured. 
The man himself—or what is supposed to be the man himself—is being 
continually thrust into the page, to discolour its sentiments, to distort 
its meaning, to obscure its patent drift. If the critic be a friend, he 
will find each passage heightened in beauty and merit by the recollection 
of the man who wrote it. Ifhe be other than a friend, each metaphor 
will become confused, and each simile trite, in the darkening shadow of 
their objectionable author. 

But perhaps the author’s grandmothers, sisters, aunts, and nieces can 
help us here? .To put the question is to answer it. They can help in 
the same sense that all facts help a man who has got a theory, and has 
not the smallest intention of surrendering it. If one grandmother will 
not do, perhaps the other will; and if the miscreant poet had a sister 
who deserved to be canonized, perhaps he had another who broke all the 
commandments, the eleventh included. The more convenient sister of 
the two will be taken, and the other left; or should both have been 
models of propriety, the methodical critic will indeed be unfortunate if a 
niece or a cousin cannot be hunted up somewhere to corroborate a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

And this is the critical method of, in my opinion, the greatest and 
most delightful of modern critics. “Save me from my friends,” is a 
common observation. “Save me from myself!” would. be yet more to 
the purpose. Happily, Sainte-Beuve saves himself; for just as Words- 
worth, when duly inspired, forgot all about his principles of poetic 
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composition, so Sainte-Beuve, in all, or nearly all, his great critical judg- 
ments, ceases to potter among uncles and aunts, and grandchildren, and 
goes straight to the author’s nearest and truest relatives, his works them- 
selves. 

For this, I submit, is the true critical method, and the only sound 
and secure one. Ifa critic happens to know anything personal about his 
author, let him try to forget it. Happy Virgil! Happy Shakspeare! We 
know nothing about either of your great-grandmothers and precious little 
more about yourselves. Possibly one was a bit of a courtier, and the 
other no end of asad dog. But we don’t know; and accordingly we 
read of the praises of Augustus, and Maecenas, and Marcellus with 
charmed ears; and we peruse Romeo and Juliet, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Venus and Adonis, and even the Sonnets themselves, without turning 
up the whites of our eyes and wishing it was always Sunday. The best 
criticism, like the best poetry, is objective. I would say to the critic, as 
I would to the poet, “‘ Mind you don’t analyse over much. Look straight 
at the object, and tell us about it, just as it is, without too much subtle 
sentiment. or too much recondite reasoning. Leave the man’s grand- 
mother alone, and his wife, and even his neighbour’s wife. The loves of 
the poets may be very interesting; but the most interesting thing about 
them, at least to the robust and candid mind, is what they have said, and 
how they have said it! To keep before you eternally all that gossip and 
detraction, and envy, and even strict truth, have ransacked concerning 
the poet, is to hamper and cloud your judgment concerning the poem. 
And as of poems, so of all other productions—histories, philosophies, 
statues, pictures, operas. Deal with these on their own merits. Look 
straight at the performance; purge yourself of your . prejudices, and 
struggle to be candid, That is the only system, the only critical method, 
worth a rush. 


A.A. 
























































Che English Admirals. 


‘* Whether it be wise in men to do such actions or no, I am sure it is so in States to 
honour them.”—Sir William Temple. 


THERE is one story of the wars of Rome which I have always very much 
envied for England. Germanicus was going down at the head of the legions 
into a dangerous river—on the opposite bank the woods were full of 
Germans—when there flew out seven great eagles which seemed to marshal 
the Romans on their way ; they did not pause or waver, but disappeared 
into the forest where the enemy lay concealed. “ Forward!” cried 
Germanicus, with a fine rhetorical inspiration. “ Forward! and follow 
the Roman birds.” It would be a very heavy spirit that did not give a 
leap at such a signal, and a very timorous one that continued to have 
any doubt of success. To appropriate the eagles as fellow-countrymen 
was to make imaginary allies of the forces of nature; the Roman Empire 
and its military fortunes, and along with these the prospects of those 
individual Roman legionaries now fording a river in Germany, looked 
altogether greater and more hopeful. It is a kind of illusion easy to 
produce. A particular shape of cloud, the appearance of a particular 
star, the holiday of some particular saint, anything in short to remind 
the combatants of patriotic legends or old successes, may be enough to 
change the issue of a pitched battle; for it gives to the one party a feel- 
ing that Right and the larger interests are with them. 

If an Englishman wishes to have such a feeling, it must be about the 
sea. The lion is nothing to us; he has not been taken to the hearts of 
the people, and naturalised as an English emblem. We know right 
well that a lion would fall foul of us as grimly as he would of a French- 
man ora Moldavian Jew, and we do not carry him before us in the 
smoke of battle. But the sea is our approach and bulwark ; it has been 
the scene of our greatest triumphs and dangers, and we are accustomed 
in lyrical strains to claim it as our own. The prostrating experiences of 
foreigners between Calais and Dover have always an agreeable side to 
English prepossessions. A man from Bedfordshire, who doesn’t know 
one end of the ship from the other until she begins to move, swaggers 
among such persons with a sense of hereditary nautical experience. To 
suppose yourself endowed with natural parts for the sea because you are 
the countryman of Blake and mighty Nelson, is perhaps just as un- 
warrantable as to imagine Scotch extraction a sufficient guarantee that 
you will look well ina kilt. But the feeling is there, and seated beyond 
the reach of argument. We should consider ourselves unworthy of our 
descent if we did not share the arrogance of our progenitors, and please 
ourselves with the pretension that the sea is English. Even where it is 
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looked upon by the guns and battlements of another nation we regard it 
as @ kind of English cemetery, where the bones of our seafaring fathers 
take their rest until the last trumpet; for I suppose no other nation has 
lost as many ships, or sent as many brave fellows to the bottom. 

There is nowhere such a background for heroism as the noble, terri- 
fying, and picturesque conditions of some of our sea fights. Hawke's 
battle in the tempest, and Aboukir at the moment when the French 
Admiral blew up, reach the limit of what is imposing to the imagination. 
And our naval annals owe some of their interest to the fantastic and 
beautiful appearance of old war-ships and the romance that invests the 
sea and everything sea-going in the eyes of English lads on a half-holiday 
at the coast. Nay, and what we know of the misery between decks 
s enhances the bravery of what was done by giving it something for con- 

trast. We like to know that these bo!d and honest fellows contrived to 
live, and to keep bold and honest, among absurd and vile surround- 
ings. No reader can forget the description of the Thunder in Roderick 
Random : the disorderly tyranny ; the cruelty and dirt of officers and 
men; deck after deck, each with some new object of offence ; the hos- 
pital, where the hammocks were huddled together with but fourteen 
inches space for each ; the cockpit, far under water, where, “in an in- 
tolerable stench,” the spectacled steward kept the accounts of the dif- 
ferent messes; and the canvas enclosure, six feet square, in which Morgan 
made flip and salmagundi, smoked his pipe, sang his Welsh songs, and 
swore his queer Welsh imprecations. There are portions of this busi- 
ness on board the Zhunder over which the reader passes lightly and 
hurriedly, like a traveller in a malarious country. It is easy enough to 
understand the opinion of Dr. Johnson : “ Why, sir,” he said, “no man 
will be a sailor who has contrivance enough to get himself into a jail.” 
You would fancy anyone’s spirit would die out under such an accumula- 
tion of darkness, noisomeness, and injustice, above all when he had not 
come there of his own free will, but under the cutlasses and bludgeons 
of the press-gang. But perhaps a watch on deck in the sharp sea air 
put a man on his mettle again ; a battle must have been a capital relief ; 
and prize-money, bloodily earned and grossly squandered, opened the 
doors of the prison for a twinkling. Somehow or other, at least, this 
worst of possible lives could not overlie the spirit and gaiety of our 
sailors; they did their duty as though they had some interest in the for- 
tunes of that country which so cruelly oppressed them, they served their 
guns merrily when it came to fighting, and they had the readiest ear for 
a bold, honourable sentiment, of any class of men the world ever produced, 
Most men of high destinies have high-sounding names. Pym and 
Habakkuk may do pretty well, but they must not think to cope with 
the Cromwells and Isaiahs. And you could not find a better case in 
point than that of the English Admirals. Drake and Rooke and Hawke 
are picked names for men of execution. Frobisher, Rodney, Boscawen, 
.Foul-Weather Jack Byron, are all good to catch the eye in a page of a 
naval history. Cloudesley Shovel is a mouthful of quaint and sounding 
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syllables. Benbow has a bulldog quality that suits the man’s character, 
and it takes us back to those English archers who were his true comrades 
for plainness, tenacity, and pluck. Raleigh is spirited and martial, and 
signifies an act of bold conduct in the field. It is impossible to judge of 
Blake or Nelson, no names current among men being worthy of such 
heroes. But still it is odd enough, and very appropriate in this connec- 
tion, that the latter was greatly taken with his Sicilian title. “The 
signification, perhaps, pleased him,” says Southey ; “ Duke of Thunder 
was what in Dahomey would have been called a strong name ; it was to 
a sailor's taste, and certainly to no man could it be more applicable.” 
Admiral in itself is one of the most satisfactory of distinctions, it has a 
noble sound and a very proud history ; and Columbus thought so highly 
of it, that he enjoined his heirs to sign themselves by that title as long 
as the house should last. 

But it is the spirit of the men, and not their names, that I wish to 
speak about in this paper. That spirit is truly English ; they, and not 
Tennyson’s cotton-spinners or Mr. D’Arcy Thompson’s Abstract Bagman, 
are the true and typical Englishmen. There may be more head of bag- 
men in the country, but human beings are reckoned by number only in 
political constitutions. And the Admirals are typical in the full force 
of the word. They are splendid examples of virtue, indeed, but of a 
virtue in which most Englishmen can claim a moderate share; and what 
we admire in their lives is a sort of apotheosis of ourselves. Almost 
everybody in our land, except humanitarians and a few persons whose 
youth has been depressed by exceptionally xsthetic surroundings, can 
understand and sympathise with an Admiral or a prize-fighter. I do 
not wish to bracket Benbow and Tom Cribb ; but, depend upon it, they 
are practically bracketed for admiration in the minds of many fre- 
quenters of ale-houses. If you told them about Germanicus and the 
eagles, or Regulus going back to Carthage, they would very likely fall 
asleep; but tell them about Harry Pearce and Jem Belcher, or about 
Nelson and the Nile, and they put down their pipes to listen. I have 
by me a copy of Bowiana,’on the fly-leaves of which a youthful member 
of the fancy kept a chronicle of remarkable events and an obituary of 
great men. Here we find piously chronicled the demise of jockeys, water- 
men, and pugilists—Johnny Moore, of the Liverpool Prize Ring; Tom 
Spring, aged fifty-six ; “ Pierce Egan, senior, writer of Boxiana and 
other sporting works ”—and among all these, the Duke of Wellington ! 
If Benbow had lived in the time of this annalist, do you suppose his 
name would not have been added to the glorious roll? In short, we do 
not all feel warmly towards Wesley or Laud, we cannot all take pleasure 
in Paradise Lost ; but there are certain common sentiments and touches 
of nature by which the whole nation is made to feel kinship. A little 
while ago everybody, from Hazlitt and John Wilson down to the im- 
becile creature who scribbled his register on the fly-leaves of Boaiana, 
felt a more or less shamefaced satisfaction in the exploits of prize-fighters. 
And the exploits of the Admirals are popular to the same degree, and 
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tell in all ranks of society. Their sayings and doings stir English blood 
like the sound of a trumpet; and if the Indian Empire, the trade of 
London, and all the outward and visible ensigns of our greatness should 
pass away, we should still leave behind us a durable monument of what 
we were in these sayings and doings of the English Admirals. 

Duncan, lying off the Texel with his own flag-ship, the Venerable, 
and only one other vessel, heard that the whole Dutch fleet was putting 
to sea. He told Captain Hotham to anchor alongside of him in the 
narrowest part of the channel, and fight his vessel till she sank. “TI 
have taken the depth of the water,” added he, “and when the Venerable 
goes down, my flag will still fly.” And you observe this is no naked 
Viking in a prehistoric period ; but a Scotch member of Parliament, with 
a smattering of the classics, a telescope, a cocked hat of great size, and 
flannel underclothing. In the same spirit, Nelson went into Aboukir 
with six colours flying ; so that even if five were shot away, it should 
not be imagined he had struck. He too must needs wear his four stars 
outside his Admiral’s frock, to be a butt for sharpshooters. “In honour 
I gained them,” he said to objectors, adding with sublime illogicality, “in 
honour I will die with them.” Captain Douglas of the Royal Oak, when 
the Dutch fired his vessel in the Thames, sent his men ashore, but was 
burned along with her himself rather than desert his post without orders. 
Just then, perhaps the Merry Monarch was chasing a moth round the 
‘supper-table with the ladies of his court. When Raleigh sailed into 

Cadiz, and all the forts and ships opened fire on him at once, he scorned 
to shoot a gun, and made answer with a flourish of insulting trumpets. 
I like this bravado better than the wisest dispositions to insure victory ; 
it comes from the heart and goes to it. God has made nobler heroes, 
but he never made a finer gentleman than Walter Raleigh. And as our 
Admirals were full of heroic superstitions, and had a strutting and vain- 
glorious style of fight, so they discovered a startling eagerness for battle, 
and courted war like a mistress. When the news came to Essex before 
Cadiz that the attack had been decided, he threw his hat into the sea. 
It is in this way that a schoolboy hears of a half-holiday; but this was 
a bearded man of great possessions who had just been allowed to risk his 
life. Benbow could not lie still in his bunk after he had lost his’ leg ; he 
must be on deck in a basket to direct and animate the fight. I said they 


~ loved war like a mistress ; yet I think there are not many mistresses we 


should continue to woo under similar circumstances. Trowbridge went 
ashore with the Culloden, and was able to take no part in the battle of 
the Nile. “The merits of that ship and her gallant captain,” wrote 
Nelson to the Admiralty, “are too well known to benefit by anything I 
could say. Her misfortune was great in getting aground, while her more 
fortunate companions were in the full tide of happiness.” This is a 
notable expression, and depicts the whole great-hearted, big-spoken stock 
of the English Admirals to a hair. It was to be “in the full tide of 
happiness ” for Nelson to destroy five thousand five hundred and twenty- 
five of his fellow-creatures, and have his own scalp torn open by a piece 
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of langridge shot. Hear him again at Copenhagen: “A shot through 
the mainmast knocked the splinters about; and he observed to one of 
his officers with a smile, ‘ It is warm work, and this day may be the last 
to any of us at a moment ;’ and then, stopping short at the gangway, 
added, with emotion, ‘ But, mark you—TI would not be elsewhere for 
thousands.’” 

I must tell one more story, which has lately been made familiar to 
us all. Sir Richard Greenville was Vice-Admiral to Lord Thomas 
Howard, and lay off the Azores with the English squadron in 1591. He 
was a noted tyrant to his crew : a dark, bullying fellow apparently ; and 
it is related of him that he would chew and swallow wineglasses, by way 
of convivial levity, till the blood ran out of his mouth. When the 
Spanish fleet of fifty sail came within sight of the English, his ship, the 
Revenge, was the last to weigh anchor, and was so far circumvented by 
the Spaniards, that there were but two courses open—either to turn her 
back upon the enemy or sail through one of his squadrons. The first alter- 
native Greenville dismissed as dishonourable to himself, his country, and 
her Majesty's ship. Accordingly, he chose the latter, and steered into 
the Spanish armament. Several vessels he forced to luff and fall under 
his lee; until, about three o’clock of the afternoon, a great ship of three 
decks of ordnance took the wind out of his sails, and immediately 
boarded. Thenceforward, and all night long, the Revenge held her own 
single-handed against the Spaniards. As one ship was beaten off, 
another took its place. She endured, according to Raleigh’s computa- 
tion, “ eight hundred shot of great artillery, besides many assaults and 
entries.” By morning the powder was spent, the pikes all broken, not 
a stick was standing, “nothing left overhead either for flight or 
defence ;” six feet of water in the hold; almost all the men hurt; and 
Greenville himself in a dying condition. To bring them to this pass, a 
fleet of fifty sail had been mauling them for fifteen hours, the Admiral of 
the Hulks and the Ascension of Seville had both gone down alongside, 
and two other vessels had taken refuge on shore in a sinking state. In 
Hawke's words, they had “taken a great deal of drubbing.” The captain 
and crew thought they had done about enough ; but Greenville was not 
of this opinion ; he gave orders to the master gunner, whom he knew to be 
a fellow after his own stamp, to scuttle the Revenge where she lay. The 
others, who were not mortally wounded like the Admiral, interfered with 
some decision, locked the master gunner into his cabin, after having de- 
prived him of his sword, for he manifested an intention to kill himself if he 
were not to sink the ship ; and sent to the Spaniards to demand terms. 
These were granted. The second or third day after, Greenville died of 
his wounds aboard the Spanish flag-ship, leaving his contempt upon the 
“traitors and dogs” who had not chosen to do as he did, and engage 
fifty vessels, well found and fully manned, with six inferior craft ravaged 
by sickness and short of stores. He at least, he said, had done his duty 
as he was bound to do, and looked for everlasting fame. 

Someone said to me the other day that they considered this story to 
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be of a pestilent example. I am not inclined to imagine we shall ever be 
put into any practical difficulty from a superfluity of Greenvilles. And 
besides, I demur to the opinion. The worth of such actions is nota 
thing to be decided in a quaver of sensibility or a flush of righteous 
common-sense. The man who wished to make the ballads of his country, 
coveted a small matter compared to what Richard Greenville accomplished. 
Iwonder how many people have been inspired by this mad story, and how 
many battles have been actually won for England in the spirit thus engen- 
dered. It is only with a measure of habitual foolhardiness that you can be 
sure, in the common run of men, of courage on a reasonable occasion. 
An army or a fleet, if it is not led by quixotic fancies, will not be led far 
by terror of the Provost Marshal. Even German warfare, in addition 
to maps and telegraphs, is not above employing the Wacht am Rhein. 
Nor is it only in the profession of arms that such stories may do good 
toa man. In this desperate and gleeful fighting, whether it is Green- 
ville or Benbow, Hawke or Nelson, who flies his colours in the ship, we 
see men brought to the test and giving proof of what we call heroic feel- 
ing. Prosperous humanitarians tell me, in my club smoking-room, that 
they are a prey to prodigious heroic feelings, and that it costs them more 
nobility of soul to do nothing in particular, than would carry on all the 
wars, by sea or land, of bellicose humanity. It may very well be so, 
and yet not touch the point in question. For what I desire is to see 
some of this nobility brought face to face with me in an inspiriting 
achievement. A man may talk smoothly over a cigar in my club 
smoking-room from now to the Day of Judgment, without adding any- 
thing to mankind’s treasury of illustrious and encouraging examples. It 
is not over the virtues of a curate-and-tea-party novel, that people are 
abashed into high resolutions. It may be because their hearts are 
crass, but to stir them properly they must have men entering into glory 
with some pomp and circumstance. And that is why these stories of our 
sea-captains, printed, so to speak, in capitals, and full of bracing moral 
influence, are more valuable to England than any material benefit 
in all the books of political economy between Westminster and Bir- 
mingham. Greenville chewing wine-glasses at table makes no very 
pleasant figure, any more than a thousand other artists when they are 
viewed in the body, or met in private life; but his work of art, his 
finished tragedy, is an eloquent performance; and I contend it ought 
not only to enliven men of the sword as they go into battle, but send 
back merchant clerks with more heart and spirit to their book-keeping 
by double entry. 

There is another question which seems bound up in this ; and that is 
Temple’s problem: whether it was wise of Douglas to burn with the 


, Royal Oak’? and by implication, what it was that made him do so? 
1 Many will tell you it was the desire of fame. 
, “To what do Cesar and Alexander owe the infinite grandeur of their 


renown, but to fortune? How many men has she extinguished in the begin- 
ning of their progress, of whom we have no knowledge ; who brought as 
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much courage to the work as they, if their adverse hap had not cut them 
- off in the first sally of their arms? Amongst so many and so great dangers, 
I do not remember to have anywhere read that Cesar was ever wounded ; 
a thousand have fallen in less dangers than the least of these he went 
through. A great many brave actions must be expected to be performed 
without witness, for one that comes to some notice. A man is not 
always at the top of a breach, or at the head of an army in the sight of 
his general, as upon a platform. He is often surprised between the hedge 
and the ditch ; he must run the hazard of his life against a henroost ; he 
must dislodge four rascally musketeers out of a barn ; he must prick out 
single from his party, as necessity arises, and meet adventures alone.” 

Thus far Montaigne, in a characteristic essay on Glory. Where death 
is certain, as in the cases of Douglas or Greenville, it seems all one from a 
personal point of view. The man who lost his life against a henroost, is 
in the same pickle with him who lost his life against a fortified place of 
the first order. Whether he has missed a peerage or only the corporal’s 
stripes, it is all one if he has missed them and is quietly in the grave. It 
was by a hazard that we learned the conduct of the four marines of the 
Wager. There was no room for these brave fellows in the boat, and they 
were left behind upon the island to a certain death. They were soldiers, 
they said, and knew well enough it was their business to die; and as 
their comrades pulled away, they stood upon the beach, gave three cheers, 
and cried “ God bless the king!” Now, one or two of those who were in 
the boat escaped, against all likelihood, to tell the story. That was a 
great thing for us; but surely it cannot, by any possible twisting of 
human speech, be construed into anything great for the marines. You 
may suppose, if you like, that they died hoping their behaviour would 
not be forgotten; or you may suppose they thought nothing on the 
subject, which is much more likely. Whatcan be the signification of the 
word “fame” to a private of marines, who cannot read and knows 
nothing of past history beyond the reminiscences of his grandmother ? 
But whichever supposition you make, the fact is unchanged. They died 
while the question still hung in the balance; and I suppose their bones 
were already white, before the winds and the waves and the humour 
of Indian chiefs and Spanish governors had decided whether they were to 
be unknown and useless martyrs or honoured heroes. Indeed, I believe 
this is the lesson : if it is for fame that men do brave actions, they are 
only silly fellows after all. 

It is at best but a pettifogging, pickthank business to decompose actions 
into little personal motives, and explain heroism away. The Abstract 
Bagman will grow like an Admiral at heart, not by ungrateful carping, 
but in a heat of admiration. But there is another theory of the personal 
motive in these fine sayings and doings, which I believe to be true and 
wholesome. People usually do things, and suffer martyrdoms, because 
they have an inclination that way. The best artist is not the man who 
fixes his eye on posterity, but the one who loves the practice of his art. 
And instead of having a taste for being successful merchants and retiring 
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at thirty, some people have a taste for high and what we call heroic 
forms of excitement. If the Admirals courted war like a mistress; if, as 
the drum heat to quarters, the sailors came gaily out of the forecastle ; 
it is because a fight is a period of multiplied and intense experiences, and, 
by Nelson’s computation, worth “ thousands” to any one who has a heart 
under his jacket. If the marines of the Wager gave three cheers and cried 
“God bless the king,” it was because they liked to do things nobly for 
their own satisfaction.” They were giving their lives, there was no help 
for that; and they made it a point of self-respect to give them hand- 
somely. And there were never four happier marines in God’s world than 
these four at that moment. If it was worth thousands to be at the 
Baltic, I wish a Benthamite arithmetician would calculate how much it 
was worth to be one of these four marines; or how much their story is 
worth to each of us who read it. And mark you, undemonstrative men 
would have spoiled the situation. The finest action is the better for a 
piece of purple. If the soldiers of the Birkenhead had not gone down in 
line, or these marines of the Wager had walked away simply into the 
island, like plenty of other brave fellows in the like circumstances, my 
Benthamite arithmetician would assign a far lower value to the two 
stories. We have to desire a grand air in our heroes ; and such a know- 
ledge of the human stage as shall make them put the dots on their own 
i’s, and leave us in no suspense as to when they mean to beheroic. And 
hence, we should congratulate ourselves upon the fact that our admirals 
were not only great-hearted but big-spoken. 

The heroes themselves say, as often as not, that fame is their object ; 
but I do not think that is much to the purpose. People generally say 
what they have been taught to say ; that was the catchword they were 
given in youth to express the aims of their way of life ; and men who are 
gaining great battles are not likely to take much trouble in reviewing 
their sentiments and the words in which they were told to express them. 
Almost every person, if you will believe himself, holds a quite different 
theory of life from the one on which he is patently acting. And the 
fact is, fame may be a forethought and an afterthought, but it is too 
abstract an idea to move people greatly in moments of swift and momen- 
tous decision. It is from something more immediate, some determination 
of blood to the head, some trick of the fancy, that the breach is stormed or 
the bold word spoken. I am surea fellow shooting an ugly weir in a canoe 
has exactly as much thought about fame as most commanders going into 
battle; and yet the action, fall out how it will, is not one of those the 
muse delights to celebrate. Indeed it is difficult to see why the fellow 
does a thing so nameless and yet so formidable to look at, unless on the 
theory that he likes it. I suspect that is why; and I suspect it is at 
least ten per cent. of why Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone have 
debated so much in the House of Commons, and why Burnaby rode to 
Khiva the other day, and why the Admirals courted war like a mistress. 
R. L. 8. 
















































































Daisy Miller; a Study. 
In Two Parts. 
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PART II. 


WINTERBOURNE, who had returned to Geneva the day after his excur- 
sion to Chillon, went to Rome towards the end of January. His aunt 
had been established there for several weeks, and he had received a couple 
of lettersfrom her. ‘ Those people you were so devoted to last summer at 
Vevey have turned up here, courier and all,” she wrote. ‘They seem to 
have made several acquaintances, but the courier continues to be the 
most. intime. The young lady, however, is also very intimate with 
some third-rate Italians, with whom she rackets about in a way that 
makes much talk. Bring me that pretty novel of Cherbuliez’s—‘ Paule 
Méré ’—and don’t come later than the 23rd.” 

In the natural course of events, Winterbourne, on arriving in Rome, 
would presently have ascertained Mrs. Miller’s address at the American 
banker’s, and have gone to pay his compliments to Miss Daisy. “ After 
what happened at Vevey I think I may certainly call upon them,” he said 
to Mrs. Costello. 

“Tf, after what happens—at Vevey and everywhere—you desire to 
keep up the acquaintance, you are very welcome. Of course a man may 
know every one. Men are welcome to the privilege ! ” 

“ Pray what is it that happens—here, for instance?” Winterbourne 
demanded. 

“The girl goes about alone with her foreigners. Asto what happens 
further, you must apply elsewhere for information. She has picked up 
half-a-dozen of the regular Roman fortune-hunters, and she takes them 
about to people’s houses. When she comes to a party she brings with 
her a gentleman with a good deal of manner and a wonderful mous- 
tache.” 

“* And where is the mother ?” 

“T haven’t the least idea. They are very dreadful people.” 

Winterbourne meditated a moment, “They are very ignorant— 
very innocent only. Depend upon it they are not bad.” 

“They are hopelessly vulgar,” said Mrs. Costello. “Whether or no 
being hopelessly vulgar is being ‘bad’ is a question for the metaphysi- 
cians. They are bad enough to dislike, at any rate ; and for this short 
life that is quite enough.” 

The news that Daisy Miller was surrounded by half-a-dozen wonder- 
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ful moustaches checked Winterbourne’s impulse to go straightway to see 
her. He had perhaps not definitely flattered himself that he had made 
an ineffaceable impression upon her heart, but he was annoyed at hearing 
of a state of affairs so little in harmony with an image that had lately 
flitted in and out of his own meditations ; the image of a very pretty 
girl looking out of an old Roman window and asking herself urgently 
when Mr. Winterbourne would arrive. If, however, he determined to 
wait a little before reminding Miss Miller of his claims to her considera- 
tion, he went very soon to call upon two or three other friends. One of 
these friends was an American lady who had spent several winters at 
Geneva, where she had. placed her children at school. She was a very 
accomplished woman, and she lived in the Via Gregoriana. Winter- 
bourne found her in a little crimson drawing-room, on a third floor; the 
room was filled with southern sunshine. He had not been there ten 
minutes when the servant came in, announcing “ Madame Mila!” This 
announcement was presently followed hy the entrance of little Randolph 
Miller, who stopped in the middle of the room and stood staring at Win- 
terbourne, An instant later his pretty sister crossed the threshold; and 
then, after a considerable interval, Mrs. Miller slowly advanced. 

“ T know you!” said Randolph. 

“T’m sure you know a great many things,” exclaimed Winterbourne, 
taking him by the hand. “ How is your education coming on?” 

Daisy was exchanging greetings very prettily with her hostess; but 
when she heard Winterbourne’s voice she.quickly turned her head. 
“ Well, I declare !” she said. 

“I told you I should come, you know,” Winterbourne rejoined, 
smiling. 

“ Well—I didn’t believe it,” said Miss Daisy. 

“T am much obliged to you,” laughed the young man. 

“You might have come to see me!” said Daisy. 

“T arrived only yesterday.” 

“ T don’t believe that !” the young girl declared. 

Winterbourne turned with a protesting smile to her mother; but 
this lady evaded his glance, and, seating herself, fixed her eyes upon her 
son. ‘“ We've got a bigger place than this,” said Randolph. “It’s all 
gold on the walls.” 

Mrs. Miller turned uneasily in her chair. “I told you if I were to 
bring you, you would say something!” she murmured. 

“T told you!” Randolph exclaimed. “I tell you, sir!” he added 
jocosely, giving Winterbourne a thump on the knee. “It is bigger, 
too ! ” 

Daisy had entered upon a lively conversation with her hostess ; Win- 
terbourne judged it becoming to address a few words to her mother. “I 
hope you have been well since we parted at Vevey,” he said. 

Mrs. Miller now certainly looked at him—at his chin, “Not very 
well, sir,” she answered, 
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“She’s got the dyspepsia,” said Randolph. “ I’ve gotit too. Father's 
got it. I’ve got it most!” 

This announcement, instead of embarrassing Mrs. Miller, seemed to 
relieve her. “I suffer from the liver,” she said. “TI think it’s this cli- 
mate ; it’s less bracing than Schenectady, especially in the winter season. 
I don’t know whether you know we reside at Schenectady. I was 
saying to Daisy that I certainly hadn’t found anyone like Dr. Davis, and 
I didn’t believe I should. Oh, at Schenectady, he stands first ; they think 
everything of him. He has so much to do, and yet there was nothing he 
wouldn’t do for me. He said he never saw anything like my dyspepsia, 
but he was bound to cure it. I’m sure there was nothing he wouldn’t 
try. He was just going to try something new when we came off. Mr. 
Miller wanted Daisy to see Europe for herself. But I wrote to Mr. 
Miller that it seems as if I couldn’t get on without Dr. Davis. At 
Schenectady be stands at the very top; and there’s a great deal of sick- 
ness there, too. It affects my sleep.” 

Winterbourne had a good deal of pathological gossip with Dr. Davis's 
patient, during which Daisy chattered unremittingly to her own 
companion. The young man asked Mrs Miller how she was pleased 
with Rome. “ Well, I must say I am disappointed,” she answered. 
“We had heard so much about it; I suppose we had heard too much. 
But we couldn’t help that. We had been led to expect something 
different.” 

“ Ah, wait a little, and you will become very fond of it,” said Winter- 
bourne. 

“T hate it worse and worse every day !” cried Randolph. 

“You are like the infant Hannibal,” said Winterbourne. 

“ No, I ain’t !” Randolph declared, at a venture. 

“You are not much like an infant,” said his mother. ‘“ But we have 
seen places,” she resumed, “that I should put along way before Rome.” 
And in reply to Winterbourne’s interrogation, ‘“ There’s Zurich,” she con- 
cluded ; “I think Zurich is lovely ; and we hadn’t heard half so much 
about it.” 

“ The best place we've seen is the City of Richmond !” said Randolph. 

“He means the ship,” his mother explained. ‘“ We crossed in that 
ship. Randolph had a good time on the City of Richmond.” 

“ It’s the best place I’ve seen,” the child repeated. “Only it was 
turned the wrong way.” 

“ Well, we've got to turn the right way some time,” said Mrs. Miller, 
with a little laugh. Winterbourne expressed the hope that her daughter 
at least found some gratification in Rome, and she declared that Daisy 
was quite carried away. “It’s on account of the society—the society's 
splendid. She goes round everywhere ; she has made a great number of 
acquaintances. Of course she goes round more thanI do. I must say 
they have been very sociable ; they have taken her right in. And then 
she knows a great many gentlemen. Oh, she thinks there’s nothing like 
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Rome. Of course, it’s a great deal pleasanter for a young lady if she 
knows plenty of gentlemen.” 

By this time Daisy had turned her attention again to Winterbourne. 
*T’ve been telling Mrs. Walker how mean you were!” the young girl 
announced. 

“ And what is the evidence you have offered?” asked Winterbourne, 
rather annoyed at Miss Miller’s want of appreciation of the zeal of an 
admirer who on his way down to Rome had stopped neither at Bologna 
nor at Florence, simply because of a certain sentimental impatience. He 
remembered that a cynical compatriot had once told him that American 
women—the pretty ones, and this gave a largeness to the axiom—were at 
once the most exacting in the world and the least endowed with a sense 
of indebtedness. 

“Why, you were awfully mean at Vevey,” said Daisy. “ You 
wouldn’t do anything. You wouldn’t stay-there when I asked you.” 

“My dearest young lady,” cried Winterbourne, with eloquence, “ have 
I come all the way to Rome to encounter your reproaches ?” 

“Just hear him say that!” said Daisy to her hostess, giving a twist 
to a bow on this lady’s dress. “ Did youever hear anything so quaint?” 

“So quaint, my dear?” murmured Mrs. Walker, in the tone of a 
partisan of Winterbourne. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Daisy, fingering Mrs. Walker’s ribbons. 
- “Mrs, Walker, I want to tell you something.” 

“ Motherr,” interposed Randolph, with’his rough ends to his words, 
“T tell you you’ve got to go. Eugenio ’ll raise something! ” 

“Tm not afraid of Eugenio,” said Daisy, with a toss of her head. 
“Look here, Mrs. Walker,” she went on, “you know I’m coming to 
your party.” 

“T am delighted to hear it.” 

“T’ve got a lovely dress.” 

“T am very sure of that.” 

“ But I want to ask a favour—permission to bring a friend.” 

“T shall be happy to see any of your friends,” said Mrs. Walker, 
turning with a smile to Mrs. Miller. 

“Oh, they are not my friends,” answered Daisy’s mamma, smiling 
shyly, in her own fashion. “TI never spoke to them !” 

“Tt’s an intimate friend of mine—Mr. Giovanelli,” said Daisy, with- 
out a tremor in her clear little voice or a shadow on her brilliant little 
face. 

Mrs. Walker was silent a moment, she gave a rapid glance at Winter- 
bourne. “I shall be glad to see Mr. Giovanelli,” she then said. 

“ He's an Italian,” Daisy pursued, with the prettiest serenity. ‘“ He’s 
a great friend of mine—he’s the handsomest man in the world—except 
Mr. Winterbourne! He knows plenty of Italians, but he wants to know 
some Americans. He thinks ever so much of Americans. He’s tre- 
mendously clever. He's perfectly lovely!” 
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It was settled that this brilliant personage should be brought to Mrs. 
Walker’s party, and then Mrs. Miller prepared to take her leave. “I 
guess we'll go back to the hotel,” she said. 

“You may go back to the hotel, mother, but I’m going to take a 
walk,” said Daisy. 

“She’s going to walk with Mr. Giovanelli,” Randolph sided: 

“T am going to the Pincio,” said Daisy, smiling. 

“ Alone, my dear—at this hour?” Mrs, Walker asked. The afternoon 
was drawing to a close—it was the hour for the throng of ccrriages and 
of contemplative pedestrians. “I don’t think it’s safe, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Walker. 

“ Neither do I,” subjoined. Mrs. Miller. ‘You'll get the fever as 
sure as you live. Remember what Dr. Davis told you!” 

“ Give her some medicine before she goes,” said Randolph. 

The company had risen to its feet ; Daisy, still showing her pretty 
teeth, bent over and kissed her hostess. “ Mrs. Walker, you are too 
perfect,” she said. “I’m not going alone; I am going to meet a friend.” 

“Your friend won’t keep you from getting the fever,” Mrs. Miller 
observed. 

“Ts it Mr. Giovanelli?” asked the hostess. 

Winterbourne was watching the young girl; at this question his 
attention quickened. She stood there smiling and smoothing her bonnet 
ribbons ; she glanced at Winterbourne. Then, while she glanced and 
smiled, she answered without a shade of hesitation, “Mr. Giovanelli— 
the beautiful Giovanelli.” 

“My dear young friend,” said Mrs. Walker, taking her hand, plead- 
ingly, “don’t walk off to the Pincio at this hour to meet a beautiful 
Italian.” 

“ Well, he speaks English,” said Mrs. Miller. 

“ Gracious me!” Daisy exclaimed, “I don’t want to do anything 
improper. There’s an easy way to settle it.” She continued to glance 
at Winterbourne. ‘“ The Pincio is only a hundred yards distant, and if 
Mr. Winterbourne were as polite as he pretends he would offer to walk 
with me!” 

Winterbourne’s politeness hastened to affirm itself, and the young 
girl gave him gracious leave to accompany her. They passed downstairs 
before her mother, and at the door Winterbourne perceived Mrs. Miller’s 
carriage drawn up, with the ornamental courier whose acquaintance he 
had made at Vevey seated within. ‘“Good-by, Eugenio!” cried Daisy, 
“I’m going to take a walk.” The distance from the Via Gregoriana to 
the beautiful garden at the other end of the Pincian Hill is, in fact, 
rapidly traversed. As the day was splendid, however, and the concourse 
of vehicles, walkers, and loungers numerous, the young Americans found 
their progress much delayed. This fact was highly agreeable to Winter- 
bourne, in spite of his consciousness of his singular situation. The slow- 
moving, idly-gazing Roman crowd bestowed much attention upon the 
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extremely pretty young foreign lady who was passing through it upon his 
arm ; and he wondered what on earth had been in Daisy’s mind when 
she proposed to expose herself, unattended, to its appreciation. His own 
mission, to her sense, apparently, was to consign her to the hands of Mr. 
Giovanelli ; but Winterbourne, at once annoyed and gratified, resolved 
that he would do no such thing. 

“Why haven’t you been to see me?” asked Daisy. “You can’t get 
out of that.” 

“T have had the honour of telling you that I have only just stepped 
out of the train.” 

“You must have stayed in the train a good while after it stopped !” 
cried the young girl, with her little laugh. ‘I suppose you were asleep. 
You have had time to go to see Mrs. Walker.” 

“T knew Mrs. Walker—” Winterbourne began to explain. 

“T knew where you knew her. You knew her at Geneva. She 
told me so. Well, you knew me at Vevey. That’s just as good. So 
you ought to have come.” She asked him no other question than this ; 
she began to prattle about her own affairs. ‘“ We've got splendid rooms 
at the hotel; Eugenio says they’re the best rooms in Rome. We are 
going to stay all winter—if we don’t die of the fever ; and I guess we'll 
stay then. It’s a great deal nicer than I thought; I thought it would 
be fearfully quiet ; I was sure it would be awfully poky. I was sure we 
should be going round all the time with one of those dreadful old men 
that explain about the pictures and things. But we only had about a week 
of that, and now I’m enjoying myself. I know ever so many people, 
and they are all so charming. The society’s extremely select. There are 
all kinds—English, and Germans, and Italians. I think I like the 
English best. I like their style of conversation. But there are some 
lovely Americans. I never saw anything so hospitable. There’s something 
or other every day. There’s not much dancing; but I must say I never 
thought dancing waseverything. I was always fond of conversation. I 
guess I shall have plenty at Mrs. Walker’s—her rooms are so small.” 
When they had passed the gate of the Pincian Gardens, Miss Miller began 
to wonder where Mr. Giovanelli might be. ‘ We had better go straight 
to that place in front,” she said, “ where you look at the view.” 

“T certainly shall not help you to find him,” Winterbourne declared. 

“Then I shall find him without you,” said Miss Daisy. 

“You certainly won’t leave me!” cried Winterbourne. 

She burst into her little laugh. ‘Are you afraid you'll get lost— 
or run over? But there’s Giovanelli, leaning against that tree. He’s 
staring at the women in the carriages : did you ever see anything so cool ?” 

Winterbourne perceived at some distance a little man standing with 
folded arms, nursing his cane. He had a handsome face, an artfully 
poised hat, a glass in one eye and a nosegay in his button-hole. Winter- 
bourne looked at him a moment and then said, “ Do you mean to speak 
to that man?” 
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“Do I mean to speak to him? Why, you don’t suppose I mean to 
communicate by signs?” 

“Pray understand, then,” said Winterbourne, “that I intend to 
remain with you.” 

Daisy stopped and looked at him, without a sign of troubled con- 
sciousness in her face; with nothing but the presence of her charming 
eyes and her happy dimples. “ Well, she’s a cool one!” thought the 
young man. : 

“I don’t like the way you say that,” said Daisy. “It’s too im- 
perious.” 

“T beg your pardon if I say it wrong. The main point is to give 
you an idea of my meaning.” 

The young girl looked at him more gravely, but with eyes that were 
prettier than ever. “I have never allowed a gentleman to dictate to 
me, or to interfere with anything I do.” 

“T think you have made a mistake,” said Winterbourne. “You 
should sometimes listen to a gentleman—the right one.” 

Daisy began to laugh again. “Ido nothing but listen to gentlemen !” 
she exclaimed. “Tell me if Mr. Giovanelli is the right one?” 

The gentleman with the nosegay in his bosom had now perceived our 
two friends, and was approaching the young girl with obsequious rapidity. 
He bowed to Winterbourne as well as to the latter’s companion ; he had 
a brilliant smile, an intelligent eye; Winterbourne thought him nota 
bad-looking fellow. But he nevertheless said to Daisy—“ No, he’s not 
the right one.” 

Daisy evidently had a natural talent for performing introductions ; 


strolled along with one of them on each side of her; Mr. Giovanelli, 
who spoke English very cleverly—Winterbourne afterwards learned that 
he had practised the idiom upon a great many American heiresses— 
addressed her a great deal of very polite nonsense; he was extremely 
urbane, and the young American, who said nothing, reflected upon that 
profundity of Italian cleverness which enables people to appear more 
gracious in proportion as they are more acutely disappointed. Giovanelli, 
of course, had counted upon something more intimate; he had not bar- 
gained for a party of three. But he kept his temper in a manner which 
suggested far-stretching intentions. Winterbourne flattered himself that 
he had taken his measure. “He is nota gentleman,” said the young 
American ; “ he is only a clever imitation of one. He is a music-master, 
or a penny-a-liner, or a third-rate artist. Damn his good looks!” Mr. 
Giovanelli had certainly a very pretty face; but Winterbourne felt a 
superior indignation at his own lovely fellow-countrywoman’s not 
knowing the difference between a spurious gentleman and a real one. 
Giovanelli chattered and jested and made himself wonderfully agreeable. 
It was true that if he was an imitation the imitation was brilliant. 
“ Nevertheless,” Winterbourne said to himself, “a nice girl ought to 
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know!” And then he came back to the question whether this was in 
fact a nice girl. Would a nice girl—even allowing for her being a 
little American flirt—make a rendezvous with a presumably low-lived 
foreigner? The rendezvous in this case, indeed, had been in broad day- 
light, and in the most crowded corner of Rome ; but was it not impossible 
to regard the choice of these circumstances as a proof of extreme cynicism ? 
Singular though it may seem, Winterbourne was vexed that the young 
girl, in joing her amoroso, should not appear more impatient of his own 
company, and he was vexed because of his inclination. It was impossible 
to regard her as a perfectly well-conducted young lady ; she was wanting 
in a certain indispensable delicacy. It would therefore simplify matters 
greatly to be able to treat her as the object of one of those sentiments 
which are called by romancers “lawless passions.” That she should 
seem to wish to get rid of him would help him to think more lightly of 
her, and to be able to think more lightly of her would make her much 
less perplexing. But Daisy, on this occasion, continued to present her- 
self as an inscrutable combination of audacity and innocence. 

She had been walking some quarter of an hour, attended by. her two 
cavaliers, and responding in a tone of very childish gaiety, as it seemed 
to Winterbourne, to the pretty speeches of Mr. Giovanelli, when a car- 
riage that had detached itself from the revolving train drew up beside 
the path. At the same moment Winterbourne perceived that his friend 
Mrs. Walker—the lady whose house he had lately left—was seated in 
the vehicle and was beckoning to bim. Leaving Miss Miller’s side, he 
hastened to obey her summons.” Mrs. Walker was flushed ; she wore an 
excited air. “It is really too dreadful,” she said. “That girl must not 
do this sort of thing. She must not walk here with you two men. Fifty 
people have noticed her.” 

Winterbourne raised his eyebrows. “I think it’s a pity to make too 
much fuss about it.” 

“ It’s a pity to let the girl ruin herself!” 

“ She is very innocent,” said Winterbourne. 

“She’s very crazy!” cried Mrs. Walker. “ Did youever seeanything 
so imbecile as her mother? After you had all left me, just now, I could 
not sit still for thinking of it. It seemed too pitiful, not even to attempt 
to save her. I ordered the carriage and put on my bonnet, and came 
here as quickly as possible. Thank heaven, I have found you!” 

“ What do you propose to do with us?” asked Winterbourne, smil- 
ing. 

“To ask her to get in, to drive her about here for half-an-hour, so 
that the world may see she is not running absolutely wild, and then to 
take her safely home.” 

“T don’t think it’s a very happy thought,” said Winterbourne ; “ but 
you can try.” 

Mrs. Walker tried. The young man went in pursuit of Miss Miller, 
who had simply nodded and smiled at his interlocutor in the carriage, 
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and had gone her way with her companion. Daisy, on learning that 
Mrs. Walker wished to speak to her, retraced her steps with a perfect 
good grace and with Mr. Giovanelli at her side. She declared that she 
was delighted to havea chance to present this gentleman to Mrs. 
Walker. She immediately achieved the introduction, and declared that 
she had never in her life seen anything so lovely as Mrs. Walker’s car- 
riage-rug. : : 

“T am glad you admire it,” said this lady, smiling sweetly. “ Will 
you get in and let me put it over you?” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” said Daisy. “I shalladmire it much more as I 
see you driving round with it.” 

“Do get in and drive with me,” said Mrs. Walker. 

“ That would be charming, but it’s so enchanting just as I am 
Daisy gave a brilliant glance at the gentlemen on either side of her. 

“Tt may be enchanting, dear child, but it is not the custom here,” 
urged Mrs. Walker, leaning forward in her victoria with her hands 
devoutly clasped. 

“Well, it ought to be, then!” said Daisy. “If I didn’t walk I 
should expire.” 

“You should walk with your mother, dear,” cried the lady from 
Geneva, losing patience. 

“With my mother dear!” exclaimed the young girl. Winterbourne 
saw that she scented interference. ‘“ My mother never walked ten steps 
in her life. And then, you know,” she added with a laugh, “ I am more 
than five years old.” 

“You are old enough to be more reasonable. You are old enough, 
dear Miss Miller, to be talked about.” : 

Daisy looked at Mrs. Walker, smiling intensely. ‘Talked about? 
What do you mean ?” 

“ Come into my carriage and I will tell you.” 

Daisy turned her quickened glance again from one of the gentlemen 
beside her to the other. Mr. Giovanelli was bowing to and fro, rubbing 
down his gloves and laughing very agreeably ; Winterbourne thought it a 
most unpleasant scene. “I don’t think I want to know what you mean,” 
said Daisy presently. “I don’t think I should like it.” 

Winterbourne wished that Mrs. Walker would tuck in her carriage- 
rug and drive away; but this lady did not enjoy being defied, as she 
afterwards told him. “Should you prefer being thought a very reckless 
girl ?” she demanded. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Daisy. She looked again at Mr. Giovanelli, 
then she turned to Winterbourne. There was a little pink flush in her 
cheek ; she was tremendously pretty. ‘“ Does Mr. Winterbourne think,” 
she asked slowly, smiling, throwing baek her head and glancing at him 
from head to foot, “ that—to save my reputation—I ought to get into 
the carriage?” 

Winterbourne coloured; for an instant he hesitated greatly. It 
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seemed so strange to hear her speak that way of her “reputation.” But 
he himself, in fact, must speak in accordance with gallantry. The finest 
gallantry, here, was simply to tell her the truth ; and the truth, for Win- 
terbourne, as the few indications I have been able to give have made him 
known to the reader, was that Daisy Miller should take Mrs. Walker's 
advice. He looked at her exquisite prettiness ; and then he said very 
gently, “I think you should get into the carriage.” 

Daisy gave a violent laugh. “I never heard anything so stiff! If 
this is improper, Mrs. Walker,” she pursued, “ then I am all improper, 
and you must give me up. Good-by; I hope you'll have a lovely 
ride!” and, with Mr. Giovanelli, who made a triumphantly obsequious 
salute, she turned away. 

Mrs. Walker sat looking after her, and there were tears in Mrs. 
Walker's eyes. “ Get in here, sir,” she said to Winterbourne, indicating 
the place beside her. The young man answered that he felt bound to 
accompany Miss Miller; whereupon Mrs. Walker declared that if he 
refused her this favour she would never speak to him again. She was 
evidently in earnest. Winterbourne overtook Daisy and her companion 
and, offering the young girl his hand, told her that Mrs. Walker had 
made an imperious claim upon his society. He expected that in answer 
she would say something rather free, something to commit herself still 
further to that “recklessness” from which Mrs. Walker had so charitably 
endeavoured to dissuade her. But she only shook his hand, hardly look- 
ing at him; while Mr. Giovanelli bade him farewell with a too-emphatic 
flourish of the hat. 

Winterbourne was not in the best possible humour as he took his 
seat in Mrs. Walker’s victoria. ‘That was not clever of you,” he said 
candidly, while the vehicle mingled again with the throng of carriages. 

“Tn such a case,” his companion answered, “ I don’t wish to be clever, 
I wish to be earnest /” 

“ Well, your earnestness has only offended her and put her off.” 

“Tt has happened very well,” said Mrs. Walker. “If she is so per- 
fectly determined to compromise herself, the sooner one knows it the 
better ; one can act accordingly.” 

“T suspect she meant no harm,” Winterbourne rejoined. 

“So I thought a month ago. But she has been going too far.” 

“ What has she been doing ?” 

“ Everything that is not done here. Flirting with any man she 
could pick up ; sitting in corners with mysterious Italians; dancing all 
the evening with the same partners; receiving visits at eleven o’clock at 
night. Her mother goes away when visitors come.” 

“ But her brother,” said Winterbourne, laughing, “sits up till mid- 
night.” 

“He must be edified by what he sees. I’m told that at their hotel 
every one is talking about her, and that a smile goes round among all 
the servants when a gentleman comes and asks for Miss Miller.” 
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“The servants be hanged!” said Winterbourne angrily. ‘‘'The poor 
girl’s only fault,” he presently added, “ is that she is very uncultivated.” 

“She is naturally indelicate,” Mrs. Walker declared. ‘“ Take that 
example this morning. How long had you known her at Vevey?” 

“ A couple of days.” 

“ Fancy, then, her making it a personal matter that you should have 
left the place!” 

Winterbourne was silent for some moments, then he said, “ I suspect, 
Mrs. Walker, that you and I have lived too long at Geneva!” And he 
added a request that she should inform him with what particular design 
she had made him enter her carriage. 

“T wished to beg you to cease your relations with Miss Miller—not 
to flirt with her—to give her no further opportunity to expose herself— 
to let her alone, in short.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t do that,” said Winterbourne. ‘I like her ex- 
tremely.” 

“ All the more reason that you shouldn’t help her to make a 
scandal.” 

*‘ There shall be nothing scandalous in my attentions to her.” 

“ There certainly will be in the way she takes them. But I have said 
what I had on my conscience,” Mrs. Walker pursued. “If you wish to 
rejoin the young lady I will put you down. Here, by-the-way, you have 
a chance.” ; 

The carriage was traversing that part of the Pincian Garden that 
overhangs the wall of Rome and overlooks the beautiful Villa Borghese. 
It is bordered by a large parapet, near which there are several seats. 
One of the seats, at a distance, was occupied by a gentleman and a lady, 
towards whom Mrs. Walker gave a toss of her head. At the same 
moment these persons rose and walked towards the parapet. Winter- 
bourne had asked the coachman to stop ; he now descended from the car- 
riage. His companion looked at him a moment in silence; then, while 
he raised his hat, she drove majestically away. Winterbourne stood 
there; he had turned his eyes towards Daisy and her cavalier. They 
evidently saw no one; they were too deeply occupied with each other. 
When they reached the low garden-wall they stood a moment looking 
off at the, great flat-topped: pine-clusters of the Villa Borghese; then 
Giovanelli seated himself, familiarly, upon the broad ledge of the wall. 
The western sun in the opposite sky sent out a brilliant shaft through a 
couple of cloud-bars, whereupon Daisy’s companion took her parasol 
out of her hands and opened it. She came a little nearer and he held 
the parasol over her ; then, still holding it, he let it rest upon her shoul- 
der, so that both of their heads were hidden from Winterbourne. This 
young man lingered a moment, then he began to walk. But he walked 
—not towards the couple with the parasol ; towards the residence of his 
aunt, Mrs. Costello. 

‘He flattered himself on the following day that there was no smiling 
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among the servants when he, at least, asked for Mrs. Miller at her hotel. 
This lady and her daughter, however, were not at home; and on the 
next day after, repeating his visit, Winterbourne again had the mis- 
fortune not to find them. Mrs. Walker’s party took place on the even- 
ing of the third day, and in spite of the frigidity of his last interview 
with the hostess Winterbourne was among the guests. Mrs, Walker 
was one of those American ladies who, while residing abroad, make a 
point, in their own phrase, of studying European society ; and she had 
on this occasion collected several specimens of her diversely-born fellow- 
mortals to serve, as it were, as text-books. When Winterbourne arrived 
Daisy Miller was not there, but in a few moments he saw her mother 
come in alone, very shyly and ruefully. Mrs. Miller’s hair above her 
exposed-looking temples was more frizzled than ever. Asshe approached 
Mrs. Walker, Winterbourne also drew near. 

“You see I’ve come all alone,” said poor Mrs. Miller. “I’m so 
frightened ; I don’t know what to do ; it’s the first time I’ve ever been to 
a party alone—especially in this country. I wanted to bring Randolph 
or Eugenio, or someone, but Daisy just pushed me off by myself. I ain’t 
used to going round alone.” 

“ And does not your daughter intend to favour us with her society ?” 
demanded Mrs. Walker, impressively. 

“Well, Daisy’s all dressed,” said Mrs. Miller, with that accent of 
the dispassionate, if not of the philosophic, historian with which she 
always recorded the current incidents of her daughter’s career. “She 
got dressed on purpose before dinner. But she’s got a friend of hers 
there ; that gentleman—the Italian—that she wanted to bring. They’ve 
got going at the piano; it seems as if they couldn’t leave off. Mr. Gio- 
vanelli sings splendidly. But I guess they'll come before very long,” 
concluded Mrs. Miller hopefully. 

“T’m sorry she should come—in that way,” said Mrs, Walker. 

“ Well, I told her that there was no use in her getting dressed before 
dinner if she was going to wait three hours,” responded Daisy’s mamma. 
“T didn’t see the use of her putting on such a dress as that to sit round 
with Mr. Giovanelli.” 

“This is most horrible!” said Mrs. Walker, turning away and 
addressing herself to Winterbourne. “ Eile s’affiche. It’s her revenge 
for my having ventured to remonstrate with her. When she comes I 
shall not speak to her.” 

Daisy came after eleven o'clock, but she was not, on such an occa- 
sion, a young lady to wait to be spoken to. She rustled forward in 
radiant loveliness, smiling and chattering, carrying a large bouquet and 
attended by Mr. Giovanelli. Everyone stopped talking, and turned and 
looked at her. She came straight to Mrs. Walker. “I’m afraid you 
thought I never was coming, so I sent mother off to tell you. I wanted 
to make Mr. Giovanelli practise some things before he came ; you know 
he sings beautifully, and I want you to ask him tosing. This is Mr. 
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Giovanelli ; you know I introduced him to you ; he’s got the most lovely 
voice and he knows the most charming set of songs. I made him go 
over them this evening, on purpose; we had the greatest time at the 
hotel.” Of all this Daisy delivered herself with the sweetest, brightest 
audibleness, looking now at her hostess and now round the room, while 
she gave a series of little pats, round her shoulders, to the edges of her 
dress. “Is there anyone I know?” she asked. 

“‘T think everyone knows you!” said Mrs. Walker pregnantly, and 
she gave a very cursory greeting to Mr. Giovanelli. This gentleman 
bore himself gallantly. He smiled and bowed and showed his white 
teeth, he curled his moustaches and rolled his eyes, and performed all 
the proper functions of a handsome Italian at an evening party. He 
sang, very prettily, half-a-dozen songs, though Mrs. Walker afterwards 
declared that she had been quite unable to find out who asked him. It 
was apparently not Daisy who had given him his orders. Daisy sat at 
a distance from the piano, and though she had publicly, as it were, pro- 
fessed a high admiration for his singing, talked, not inaudibly, while it 
was going on. 

“ It’s a pity these rooms are so small; we can’t dance,” she said to 
Winterbourne as if she had seen him five minutes before. 

“T am not sorry we can’t dance,” Winterbourne answered; “I don’t 
dance.” 

“Of course you don’t dance ; you're too stiff,” said Miss Daisy. “I 
hope you enjoyed your drive with Mrs. Walker.” 

“ No, I didn’t enjoy it ; I preferred walking with you.” 

“‘ We paired off, that was much better,” said Daisy. ‘“ But did you 
ever hear anything so cool as Mrs. Walker’s wanting me to get into her 
carriage and drop poor Mr. Giovanelli, and under the pretext that it 
was proper? People have different ideas! It would have been most 
unkind ; he had been talking about that walk for ten days.” . 

“He should not have talked about it at all,” said Winterbourne ; 
‘he would never have proposed to a young lady of this country to walk 
about the streets with him.” 


“ About the streets?” cried! Daisy, with her pretty stare. ‘Where , 


then would he have proposed to her to walk? The Pincio is not the 
streets, either ; and I, thank goodness, am not a young lady of this 
country. The young ladies of this country have a dreadfully poky 
time of it, so far as I can learn; I don’t see why I should change my 
habits for them.” 

“IT am afraid your habits are those of a flirt,” said Winterbourne 
gravely. ; 

‘Of course they are,” she cried, giving him her little smiling stare 
again. “I’ma fearful, frightful flirt ! Did you ever hear of nice girl that 
was not? .But I suppose you will tell me now that I am not a nice girl.” 

“ You're a very nice girl, but I wish you would flirt with me and 
me only,” said Winterbourne. 
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“ Ah! thank you, thank you very much; you are the last man I 
should think of flirting with. As I have had the pleasure of informing 
you, you are too stiff.” 

“You say that too often,” said Winterbourne. 

Daisy gave a delighted laugh. “If I could have the sweet hope of 
making you angry, I should say it again.” 

“Don’t do that; when I am angry I’m stiffer than ever. But if 
you won't flirt with me, do cease at least to flirt with your friend at the 
piano ; they don’t understand that sort of thing here.” 

“T thought they understood nothing else!” exclaimed Daisy. 

“ Not in young unmarried women.” 

“Tt seems to me much more proper in young unmarried women 
than in old married ones,” Daisy declared. 

“Well,” said Winterbourne, “ when you deal with natives you must 
go by the custom of the place. Flirting is a purely American custom ; 
it doesn’t exist here. So when you show yourself in public with Mr. 
Giovanelli and without your motber: R 

‘Gracious! poor mother!” interposed Daisy. 

“ Though you may be flirting, Mr. Giovanelli is not; he means some- 
thing else.” 

“He isn’t preaching, at any rate,” said Daisy with vivacity. “And 
if you want very much to know, we are neither of us. flirting, we are 
too good friends for that; we are very intimate friends.” 

“ Ah!” rejoined Winterbourne, “if you are in love with each other 
it is another affair.” 

She had allowed him up to this point to talk so frankly that he had 
no expectation of shocking her by this ejaculation ; but she immediately 
got up, blushing visibly, and leaving him to exclaim mentally that little 
American flirts were the queerest creatures in the world. ‘ Mr. Giova- 
nelli, at least,” she said, giving her interlocutor a single glance, “ never 
says such very disagreeable things to me.” 

Winterbourne was bewildered ; he stood staring. Mr. Giovanelli 
had finished singing; he left the piano and came over to Daisy. ‘“ Won't 
you come into the other room and have some tea?” he asked, bending 
before her with his ornamental smile. 

Daisy turned to Winterbourne, beginning to smile again. He was 
still more perplexed, for this inconsequent smile made nothing clear, 
though it seemed to prove, indeed, that she had a sweetness and softness 
that reverted instinctively to the pardon of offences. “It has never 
occurred to Mr. Winterbourne to offer me any tea,” she said, with her 
little tormenting manner. 

“T have offered you advice,” Winterbourne rejoined. 

“T prefer weak tea!” cried Daisy, and she went off with the 
brilliant Giovanelli. She sat with him in the adjoining room, in the 
embrasure of the window, for the rest of the evening. There was an 
interesting performance at the piano, but neither of these young people 
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gave heed to it. When Daisy came to take leave of Mrs. Walker, this 
lady conscientiously repaired the weakness of which she had been guilty 
at the moment of the young girl’s arrival. She turned her back straight 
upon Miss Miller and left her to depart with what grace she might. 
Winterbourne was standing near the door; he saw it all. Daisy turned 
very pale and looked at her mother, but Mrs. Miller was humbly un- 
conscious of any violation of the usual social forms. She appeared, in- 
deed, to have felt. an incongruous impulse to draw attention to her own 
striking observance of them. “ Good-night, Mrs. Walker,” she said ; 
“we've had a beautiful evening. You see if I let Daisy come to parties 
without me, I don’t want her to go away without me.” Daisy turned 
away, looking with a pale, grave face at the circle near the door ; Winter- 
bourne saw that, for the first moment, she was too much shocked and 
puzzled even for indignation. He on his side was greatly touched. 

“ That was very cruel,” he said to Mrs. Walker. 

“She never enters my drawing-room again,” replied his hostess. 

Since Winterbourne was not.to meet her in Mrs. Walker’s drawing- 
room, he went as often as possible to Mrs. Miller’s hotel. The ladies 
were rarely at home, but when he found them the devoted Giovanelli 
was always present. Very often the brilliant little Roman was in the 
drawing-room with Daisy alone, Mrs. Miller being apparently constantly 
of the opinion that discretion is the better part of surveillance. Winter- 
bourne noted, at first with surprise, that Daisy on these occasions was 
never embarrassed or annoyed by his own entrance; but he very pre- 
sently began to feel that she had no more surprises for him ; the unex- 
pected in her behaviour was the only thing to expect. She showed no 
displeasure at her téte-d-téte with Giovanelli being interrupted ; she could 
chatter as freshly and freely with two gentlemen as with one; there was 
always, in her conversation, the same odd mixture of audacity and 
puerility. Winterbourne remarked to himself that if she was seriously 
interested in Giovanelli it was very singular that she should not take 
more trouble to preserve the sanctity of their interviews, and he liked 
her the more for her innocent-looking indifference and her apparently 
inexhaustible good humour. He could hardly have said why, but she 
seemed to him a girl who would never be jealous. At the risk of ex- 
citing a somewhat derisive smile on the reader’s part, I may affirm that 
with regard to the women who had hitherto interested him, it very often 
seemed to Winterbourne among the possibilities that, given certain con- 
tingencies, he should be afraid—literally afraid—of these ladies ; he had 
a pleasant sense that he should never be afraid of Daisy Miller. It must 
be added that this sentiment was not altogether flattering to Daisy ; it 
was part of his conviction, or rather of his apprehension, that she would 
prove a very light young person. 

But she was evidently very much interested in Giovanelli. She 
looked at him whenever he spoke ; she was perpetually telling him to 
do this and to do that ; she was constantly “ chaffing” and abusing him. 
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She appeared completely to have forgotten that Winterbourne had said 
anything to displease her at Mrs. Walker’s little party. One Sunday 
afternoon, having gone to St. Peter’s with his aunt, Winterbourne per- 
ceived Daisy strolling about the great church in company with the in- 
evitable Giovanelli. Presently he pointed out the young girl and her 
cavalier to Mrs. Costello. This lady looked at them a moment through 
her eyeglass, and then she said : 

“ That’s what makes you so pensive in these days, eh ?” 

“T had not the least idea I was pensive,” said the young man. 

“You are very much pre-occupied, you are thinking of something.” 

“ And what is it,” he-asked, “that you accuse me of thinking of?” 

“Of that young lady’s—Miss Baker’s, Miss Chandler’ a—what! s her 
name? Miss Miller’s intrigue with that little barber’s block.” 

“ Do you call it an intaigna,” Winterbourne asked—“ an affair that 
goes on with such peculiar publicity ?” 

“That's their folly,” said Mrs. Costello, “ it’s s not their merit.” 

“No,” rejoined Winterbourne, with something of that pensiveness to 
which his aunt had alluded. “I don’t believe that there is anything to 
be called an intrigue.” 

“T have heard a dozen people speak of it ; they say she is quite 
carried away by him.” 

“They are certainly very intimate,” said Winterbourne. 

-Mrs. Costello inspected the young couple again with her optical 
instrument. “He is very handsome. One easily sees how itis. She 
thinks him the most elegant man in the world, the finest gentleman. 
She has never seen anything like him; he is better even than the 
courier. It was the courier probably who introduced him, and if he 
succeeds in marrying the young lady, the courier will come in for a 
magnificent commission.” 

“T don’t believe she thinks of marrying him,” said Winterbourne, 
“and I don’t believe he hopes to marry her.” 

‘You may be very sure she thinks of nothing. She goes on from 
day to day, from hour to hour, as they did in the Golden Age. I can 
imagine nothing more vulgar. And at the same time,” added Mrs. 
Costello, ‘‘depend upon it that she may tell you any moment that she is 
‘ engaged.’” 

“ T think that is more than Giovanelli expects,” said Winterbourne. 

“Who is Giovanelli ? ” 

“ The little Italian. I have asked questions about him and learned 
something. He is apparently a perfectly respectable little man. I 
believe he is in a small way, a cavaliere avvocato. But he doesn’t move 
in what are called the first circles. I think it is really not absolutely 
impossible that the courier introduced him. He is evidently immensely 
charmed with Miss Miller. If she thinks him the finest gentleman in 
the world, he, on his side, has never found himself in personal contact 
with-such splendour, such opulence, such expensiveness, as this young 
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lady’s. And then she must seem to him wonderfully pretty and 
interesting. I rather doubt that he dreams of marrying her. That 
must appear to him too impossible a piece of luck. He has nothing but 
his handsome face to offer, and there is a substantial Mr. Miller in that 
mysterious land of dollars. Giovanelli knows that he hasn’t a title to 
offer. If he were only a count or a marchese /! He must wonder at his 
luck at the way they have taken him up.” 

“ He accounts for it by his handsome face, and thinks Miss Miller a 
young lady qui se passe ses fantaisies !” said Mrs. Costello. 

“It is very true,” Winterbourne pursued, “that Daisy and her 
mamma have not yet risen to that stage of—what shall I call it !—of 
culture, at which the idea of catching a count or a marchese begins. I 
believe that they are intellectually incapable of that conception.” 

* Ah! but the avvocato can’t believe it,” said Mrs. Costello. 

Of the observation excited by Daisy’s “intrigue,” Winterbourne 
gathered that day at St. Peter’s sufficient evidence.- A dozen of the 
American colonists in Rome came to talk with Mrs. Costello, who sat on 
‘a little portable stool at the base of one of the great pilasters. The 
vesper service was going forward in splendid chants and organ-tones in 
the adjacent choir, and meanwhile, between Mrs. Costello and her 
friends, there was a great deal said about poor little Miss Miller’s going 
really “too far.” Winterbourne was not pleased with what he heard ; 
but when, coming out upon the great steps of the church, he saw Daisy, 
who had emerged before him, get into an open cab with her accomplice 
and roll away through the cynical streets of Rome, he could not deny to 
himself that she was going very far indeed. He felt very sorry for her 
—not exactly that he believed that she had completely lost her head, 
but because it was painful to hear so much that was pretty, and unde- 
fended, and natural, assigned to a vulgar place among the categories of 
disorder. He made an attempt after this to give a hint to Mrs. Miller. 
He met one day in the Corso a friend—a tourist like himself—who had 
just come out of the Doria Palace, where he had been walking through 
the beautiful gallery. His friend talked for a moment about the superb 
portrait of Innocent X. by Velasquez, which hangs in one of the cabinets 
of the palace, and then said, “ And in the same cabinet, by-the-way, I had 
the pleasure of contemplating a picture of a different kind—that pretty 
American girl whom you pointed out to me last week.” In answer to 
Winterbourne’s inquiries, his friend narrated that the pretty American 
girl—prettier than ever—was seated with a companion in the secluded 
nook in which the great papal portrait was enshrined. , 

“Who was her companion?” asked Winterbourne. 

“A little Italian with a bouquet in his button hole. The girl is 
delightfully pretty, but I thought I understood from you the other day 
that she was a young lady du meilleur monde.” 

“So she is!” answered Winterbourne ; and having assured himself 
that his informant had seen Daisy and her companion but five minutes 
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before, he jumped into a cab and went to call on Mrs, Miller. She was 
at home ; but she apologised to him for receiving him in Daisy’s absence. 

“ She’s gone out somewhere with Mr. Giovanelli,” said Mrs. Miller. 
“She’s always going round with Mr. Giovanelli.” 

“T have noticed that they are very intimate,’ Winterbourne 
observed. 

“Oh! it seems as if they couldn't live without each other!” said 
Mrs. Miller. ‘“ Well, he’s a real gentleman anyhow. I keep telling 
Daisy she’s engaged ! ” 

“ And what does Daisy say ?” 

“Oh, she says she isn’t engaged. But she might as well be!” this 
impartial parent resumed. ‘She goes on as if she was. But I’ve made 
Mr. Giovanelli promise to tell me, if she doesn’t. I should want to write 
to Mr. Miller about it—shouldn’t you?” 

Winterbourne replied that he certainly should; and the state of 
mind of Daisy’s mamma struck him as so unprecedented in the annals of 
parental vigilance that he gave up as utterly irrelevant the attempt to 
place her upon her guard. 

After this Daisy was never at home, and Winterbourne ceased to 
meet her at the houses of their common acquaintance, because, as he 
perceived, these shrewd people had quite made up their minds that she 
was going too far. They ceased to invite her, and they intimated that 
they: desired to express to observant Europeans the great truth that, 
though Miss Daisy Miller was a young American lady, her behaviour 
was not representative—was regarded by her compatriots as abnormal. 
Winterbourne wondered how she felt about all the cold shoulders that 
were turned towards her, and sometimes it annoyed him to suspect that 
she did not feel at all. He said to himself that she was too light and 
childish, too uncultivated and unreasoning, too provincial, to have 
reflected upon her ostracism or even to have perceived it. Then at other 
moments he believed that she carried about in her elegant and irresponsible 
little organism a defiant, passionate, perfectly observant consciousness of 
the impression she produced. He asked himself whether Daisy’s defiance 
came from the consciousness of innocence or from her being, essentially 
a young person of the reckless class. It must be admitted that holding 
oneself to a belief in Daisy’s “innocence” came to seem to Winter- 
bourne more and more a matter of fine-spun gallantry. AsI have already 
had occasion to relate, he was angry at finding himself reduced to chop- 
ping logic about this young lady; he was vexed at his want of instinc- 
tive certitude as to how far her eccentricities were generic, national, and 
how far they were personal. From either view of them he had some- 
how missed her, and now it was too late. She was “carried away” by 
Mr. Giovanelli. 

A few days after his brief interview with her mother, he encountered 
her in that beautiful abode of flowering desolation known as the Palace 
of the Cesars. The early Roman spring had filled the air with bloom 
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and perfume, and the rugged surface of the Palatine was muffled with 
tender verdure. Daisy was strolling along the top of one of those great 
mounds of ruin that are embanked with mossy marble and paved with 


monumental inscriptions. It seemed to him that Rome had never been , 


so lovely as just then. He stood looking off at the enchanting harmony 
of line and colour that remotely encircles the city, inhaling the softly 
humid odours and feeling the freshness of the year and the antiquity of 
the place reaffirm themselves in mysterious interfusion. It seemed to 
him also that Daisy had never looked so pretty; but this had been an 
observation of his whenever he met her. Giovanelli was at her side, and 
Giovanelli, too, wore an aspect of even unwonted brilliancy. 

“ Well,” said Daisy, “I should think you would be lonesome!” 

“ Lonesome?” asked Winterbourne. 

“You are always going round by yourself. Can’t you get anyone 
to walk with you?” 

“T am not so fortunate,” said Winterbourne, “as your companion.” 

Giovanelli, from the first, had treated Winterbourne with distin- 
guished politeness ; he listened with a deferential air to his remarks ; he 
laughed, punctiliously, at his pleasantries ; he seemed disposed to testify 
to his belief that Winterbourne was a superior young man. He carried 
himself in no degree like a jealous wooer; he had obviously a great deal 
of tact ; he had no objection to your expecting a little humility of him. 
It even seemed to Winterbourne at times that Giovanelli would find a 
certain mental relief in being able to have a private understanding with 
him—to say to him, as an intelligent man, that, bless you, he knew how 
extraordinary was this young lady, and didn’t flatter himself with delu- 
sive—or at least too delusive—hopes of matrimony and dollars. On 
this occasion he strolled away from his companion to pluck a sprig of 
almond-blossom, which he carefully arranged in his button- hole. 

“T know why you say that,” said Daisy, watching Giovanelli. 
“ Because you think I go round too much with him/” Andshe nodded 
at her attendant. 

“ Every one thinks so—if you care to know,” said Winterbourne. 

“Of course I care to know!” Daisy exclaimed seriously. “ But I 
don’t believe it. They are only pretending to be shocked. They don’t 
really care a straw what Ido. Besides, I don’t go round so much.” 

“T think you will find they do care. They will show it—disagree- 
ably.” 

Daisy looked at him a moment. “ How—disagreeably ?” 

“Haven't you noticed anything ?” Winterbourne asked. 

“T have noticed you. But I noticed you were as stiff as an umbrella 
the first time I saw you.” 

“You will find Iam not so stiff as several others,” said Winter- 
bourne, smiling. 
“ How shall I find it?” 
“ By going to see the others.” 
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“ What will they do to me?” 
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, “They will give you the cold shoulder. Do you know what that 
, means?” 
t Daisy was looking at him intently ; she began to colour. ‘ Do you 
r mean as Mrs. Walker did the other night?” 
r “ Exactly !” said Winterbourne. 
f She looked away at Giovanelli, who was decorating himself with his 
) almond-blossom. Then looking back at Winterbourne—“ I shouldn’t 
n think you would let people be so unkind!” she said. 
d “ How can I help it?” he asked. 
“T should think you would say something.” 
“T dosay something ;” and he paused a moment. “TI say that your 
mother tells me that she believes you are engaged.” 
e “Well, she does,” said Daisy very simply. 
Winterbourne began to laugh. ‘“ And does Randolph believe it?” he 
asked. 
- : “IT guess Randolph doesn’t believe anything,” said Daisy. Ran- 
1e dolph’s scepticism excited Winterbourne to further hilarity, and he 
fy observed that Giovanelli was coming back to them. Daisy, observing it 
od too, addressed herself again to her countryman. “ Since you have men- 
al tioned it,” she said, “I am engaged.” . . . Winterbourne looked at her ; 
un. he had stopped laughing. “You don’t believe it !” she added. 
a - He was silent a moment; and then, “ Yes, I believe it!” he said. 
th “Oh, no, you don’t,” she answered. “ Well, then—I am not!” 
Ww The young girl and her cicerone were on their way to the gate of the 
u- enclosure, so that Winterbourne, who had but lately entered, presently 
yn took leave of them. A week afterwards he went to dine at a beautiful 
of villa on the Celian Hill, and, on arriving, dismissed his hired vehicle. 
The evening was charming, and he promised himself the satisfaction of 
li. walking home beneath the Arch of Constantine and past the vaguely- 
ied lighted monuments of the Forum. There was a waning moon in the 
sky, and her radiance was not brilliant, but she was veiled in a thin 
cloud-curtain which seemed to diffuse and equalise it. When, on his 
tI return from the villa (it was eleven o'clock), Winterbourne approached 
n’t the dusky circle of the Colosseum, it recurred to him, as a lover of the 
picturesque, that the interior, in the pale moonshine, would be well 
ee- worth a glance. He turned aside and walked to one of the empty 
arches, near which, as he observed, an open carriage—one of the little 
Roman street-cabs—was stationed. Then he passed in, among the caver- 
nous shadows of the great structure, and emerged upon the clear and 
ella silent arena. The place had never seemed to him more impressive. 
One-half of the gigantic circus was in deep shade; the other was sleeping 
ter- in the luminous dusk. As he stood there he began to murmur Byron’s 


famous lines, out of “ Manfred ;” but before he had finished his quotation 
he remembered that if nocturnal meditations in the Colosseum are 
recommended by the poets, they are deprecated by the doctors. The 
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historic atmosphere was there, certainly ; but the historic atmosphere, 
scientifically considered, was no better than a villanous miasma. Win- 
terbourne walked to the middle of the arena, to take a more general 
glance, intending thereafter to make a hasty retreat. The great cross in 
the centre was covered with shadow ; it was only as he drew near it 
that he made it out distinctly. Then he saw that two persons were sta- 
tioned upon the low steps which formed its base. One of these was a 
woman, seated ; her companion was standing in front of her. 

Presently the sound of the woman’s voice came to him distinctly in 
the warm night-air. “Well, he looks at us as one of the old lions or 
tigers may have looked at the Christian martyrs!” These were the 
words he heard, in the familiar accent of Miss Daisy Miller. 

“Let us hope he is not very hungry,” responded the ingenious 
Giovanelli. ‘He will have to take me first; you will serve for 
dessert !” 

Winterbourne stopped, with a sort of horror ; and, it must be added, 
with a sort of relief. It was as if a sudden illumination had been flashed 
upon the ambiguity of Daisy’s behaviour and the riddle had become easy 
to read. She was a young lady whom a gentleman need no longer be at 
pains to respect. He stood there looking at her—looking at her com- 
panion, and not reflecting that though he saw them vaguely, he himself 
must have been more brightly visible. He felt angry with himself that he 
had bothered so much about the right way of regarding Miss Daisy 
Miller. Then, as he was going to advance again, he checked himself ; 
not from the fear that he was doing her injustice, but from a sense of the 
danger of appearing unbecomingly exhilarated by this sudden revulsion 
from cautious criticism. He turned away towards the entrance of the 
place ; but as he did so he heard Daisy speak again. 

“ Why, it was Mr. Winterbourne! He saw me—and he cuts me!” 

What a clever little reprobate she was, and how smartly she played 
at injured innocence! But he wouldn’t cut her. Winterbourne came 
forward again, and went towards the great cross. Daisy had got up; 
Giovanelli lifted his hat. Winterbourne had now begun to think 
simply of the craziness, from a sanitary point of view, of a delicate young 
girl lounging away the evening in this nest of malaria. What if she 
were a clever little reprobate? that was no reason for her dying of the 
perniciosa. ‘“ How long have you been here?” he asked, almost 
brutally. 

Daisy, lovely in the flattering moonlight, looked at him a moment. 
Then—“ All the evening,” she answered gently. ... “I never saw 
anything so pretty.” 

“T am afraid,” said Winterbourne, “ that you will not think Roman 
fever very pretty. This is the way people catch it. I wonder,” he 
added, turning to Giovanelli, “that you, a native Roman, should coun- 
tenance such a terrible indiscretion.” 

“ Ah,” said the handsome native, “for myself, I am not afraid.” 
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“Neither am I—for you! I am speaking for this young lady.” 

Giovanelli lifted his well-shaped eyebrows and showed his brilliant 
teeth. But he took Winterbourne’s rebuke with docility. “I told the 
Signorina it was a grave indiscretion ; but when was the Signorina ever 
prudent?” 

“T never was sick, and I don’t mean to be!” the Signorina declared. 
“T don’t look like much, but I’m healthy! Iwas bound to see the 
Colosseum by moonlight ; I shouldn’t have wanted to go home without 
that; and we have had the most beautiful time, haven’t we, Mr. 
Giovanelli? If there has been any danger, Eugenio can give me some 
pills. He has got some splendid pills.” 

_“T should advise you,” said Winterbourne, “to drive home as fast as 
possible and take one !” 

“What you say is very wise,” Giovanelli rejoined. “I will go and 
make sure the carriage is at hand.” And he went forward rapidly. 

Daisy followed with Winterbourne. He kept looking at her; she 
seemed not in the least embarrassed. Winterbourne said nothing ; 
Daisy chattered about the beauty of the place. ‘“ Well, I have seen the 
Colosseum by moonlight!” she exclaimed. ‘“ That’s one good thing.” 
Then, noticing Winterbourne’s silence, she asked him why he didn’t 
speak, He made no answer; he only began to laugh. They passed 
under one of the dark archways; Giovanelli was in front with the 
carriage. Here Daisy stopped a moment, looking at the young Ame- 
rican. ‘“ Did you believe I was engaged the other day?” she asked. 

“Tt doesn’t matter what I believed the other day,” said Winter- 
bourne, still laughing. 

“Well, what do you believe now ?” 

“T believe that it makes very little difference whether you are 
engaged or not !” 

He felt the young girl’s pretty eyes fixed upon him through the thick 
gloom of the archway; she was apparently going to answer. But 
Giovanelli hurried her forward. “ Quick, quick,” he said ; “ if we get in 
by midnight we are quite safe.” 

Daisy took her seat in the carriage, and the fortunate Italian placed 
himself beside her. “ Don’t forget Eugenio’s pills !” said Winterbourne, 
as he lifted his hat. 

“T don’t care,” said Daisy, in a little strange tone, “ whether I have 
Roman fever or not!” Upon this the cab-driver cracked his whip, and 
they rolled away over the desultory patches of the antique pavement. 

Winterbourne—to do him justice, as it were—mentioned to no one that 
he had encountered Miss Miller, at midnight, in the Colosseum with a 
gentleman; but nevertheless, a couple of days later, the fact of her 
having been there under these circumstances was known to every 
member of the little American circle, and commented accordingly. Win- 
terbourne reflected that they had of course known it at the hotel, and 
that, after Daisy’s return, there had been an exchange of remarks 
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between the porter and the cab-driver. But the young man was con- 
scious at the same moment that it had ceased to be a matter of serious 
regret to him that the little American flirt should be “ talked about” by 
low-minded menials. These people, « day or two later, had serious in- 
formation to give: the little American flirt was alarmingly ill. Winter- 
bourne; when the rumour came to him, immediately went to the hotel 
for more news. He found that two or three charitable friends had _pre- 
ceded him, and that they were being entertained in Mrs. Miller’s salon 
by Randolph. 

“It’s going round at night,” said Randolph—“ that’s what made her 
sick. She’s always going round at night. I shouldn’t think she’d want 
to—it’s so plaguey dark. You can’t see anything here at night, except 
when there’s a moon. In America there’s always a moon!” Mrs. 
Miller was invisible; she was now, at least, giving her daughter the 
advantage of her society. It was evident that Daisy was danger- 
ously ill. 

Winterbourne went often to ask for news of her, and once he saw 
“Mrs. Miller, who, though deeply alarmed, was—rather to his surprise— 
perfectly composed, and, as it appeared, a most efficient and judicious 
nurse. She talked a good deal about Dr. Davis, but Winterbourne paid 
her the compliment of saying to himself that she was not, after all, such 
a monstrous goose. ‘Daisy spoke of you the other day,” she said to 
him. “ Half the time she doesn’t know what she’s saying, but that time 
I think she did. She gave me a message ; she told me to tell you. She 
told me to tell you that she never was engaged to that handsome Italian. 
I am sure I am very glad; Mr. Giovanelli hasn’t been near us since she 
was taken ill. I thought he was so much of a gentleman ; but I don’t 

-call that very polite! A lady told. me that he was afraid I was angry 
with him for taking Daisy round at night. Well, so Iam; but I sup- 
pose he knows I’m a lady. I would scorn to scold him. Any way, she 
says she’s not engaged. I don’t know why she wanted you to know; 
but she said to me three times—‘ Mind you tell Mr: Winterbourne.’ 
And then she told me to ask if you remembered the time you went to 
that castle, in Switzerland. But I said I wouldn’t give any such 
messages as that. Only, if she is not engaged, I’m sure I’m glad to 
know it.” 

But, as Winterbourne hai said, it mattered very little. A week 
after this the poor girl died; it had been a terrible case of the fever. 
Daisy’s grave was in the little Protestant cemetery, in an angle of the 
wall of imperial Rome, bertath the cypresses and the thick spring- 
flowers. Winterbourne stood there beside it, with a number of other 
mourners ; a number larger than the scandal excited by the young lady’s 
career would have led you to expect. Near him stood Giovanelli, who 
came nearer still before Winterbourne turned away. Giovanelli was 
very pale; on this occasion he had no flower in his button-hole; he 
seemed to wish to say something. At last he said, “She was the most 
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beautiful young lady I ever saw, and the most amiable.” And then 
he added in a moment, “ And she was the most innocent.” 

Winterbourne looked at him, and presently repeated his words, 
“ And the most innocent ?” 

“The most innocent |” 

Winterbourne felt sore and angry. ‘“ Why the devil,” he asked, 
‘“ did you take her to that fatal place ?” 

Mr. Giovanelli’s urbanity was apparently imperturbable. He looked 
on the ground a moment, and then he said, “ For myself, I had no fear ; 
and she wanted to go.” 

“That was no reason.!” Winterbourne declared. 

The subtle Roman again dropped his eyes. ‘If she had lived, I 
should have got nothing. She would never have married me, I am 
sure.” 

“‘ She would never have married you?” 

“For a moment I hoped so. But no. Iam sure.” 

Winterbourne listened to him; he stood staring at the raw protu- 
berance among the April daisies. When he turned away again Mr. 
Giovanelli, with his light slow step, had retired. 

Winterbourne almost immediately left Rome; but the following 
summer he again met his aunt, Mrs. Costello, at Vevey. Mrs. Costello 
was fond of Vevey. In the interval Winterbourne had often thought of 
Daisy Miller and her mystifying manners. One day he spoke of her to . 
his aunt—said it was on his conscience that he had done her injustice. 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” said Mrs. Costello. “How did your 
injustice affect her ?” 

“She sent me a message before her death which I didn’t understand 
at the time. But I have understood it since. She would have appre- 
ciated one’s esteem.” 

“Ts that a modest way,” asked Mrs. Costello, “of saying that she 
would have reciprocated one’s affection ?” 

Winterbourne offered no answer to this question; but he presently 
said, “ You were right in that remark that you made last summer, I 
was booked to make a mistake. ‘I have lived too long in foreign parts.” 

Nevertheless, he went back to live at Geneva, whence there con- 
tinue to come the most contradictory accounts of his motives of sojourn : 
a report that he is “studying” hard—an intimation that he is much 
interested in a very clever foreign lady. 
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Stray Thoughts on Scenery. 


Sateen ca a 


I am never in a humbler, or, therefore, let us hope, in a healthier 
frame of mind, than when standing before a great landscape—a Claude, a 
Turner, or a David Cox. In a purely vulgar and Philistine sense, I 
rather “like pictures.” My taste, it is true, is grovelling. I am afraid 
that I enjoy Hogarth a good deal more than Botticelli; and that I am 
apt to be extremely puzzled by the more subtle and mystical forms of art, 
evanescent graces and recondite harmonies. I like to have a plain, intel- 
ligible, downright mortal in familiar forms, as tangible as a proposition in 
Adam Smith. { would, therefore, no more attempt to criticise pictures than 
a deaf man should talk about music. Still I sometimes examine my own 
feelings as a man of science may derive true knowledge even from the 
humblest objects; and I have occasionally asked myself why should I suffer 
from this special insensibility to landscape? I flatter myself that I love 
a stretch of blue sea or misty hillside as well as my neighbours, and yet 
when I see them on the canvas of the greatest artists, I remain obsti- 
nately unmoved. I can see that the portrait is like the original; but it 
does not rouse within me the faintest shadow of the pleasure which the 
original gives. 

In truth, the explanation is not far to seek. An artist can so incar- 
nate his emotions in a picture of human interest that they become 
intelligible even to the stupid. It is not easy so to project them into a 
lifeless object, as to pierce the thick hide of inartistic natures. - A picture 
of the Virgin and Child may incline even a rough peasant to fall on his 
knees, because the artist’s spirit of veneration is easily transmitted 
through a symbol which: for many centuries has been associated with a 
special religious sentiment. The spectator knows at once how he 
ought to feel, and the particular work harmonises, with the appropriate 
emotion. And so, when a sculptor reveals a new ideal of perfect grace, 
or a portrait-painter gives the essence of a character, or a painter of inci- 
dent shows the dramatic play of passion, there is no difficulty in under- 
standing at least his general drift. I know the meaning of every face 
and figure in Hogarth’s Marriage @ la Mode as well as I know the 
meaning of every sentence in Zom Jones, and Reynolds’ portrait of 
Johnson seems to tell me as much about the lexicographer as a chap- 
ter of Boswell. There remain indeed many curious puzzles as to the 
precise means by which the purpose is effected ; it is not easy to under- 
stand how the hairbreadth difference in the curve of a lip, or a minute 
variation in the shading of an eye, should modify our views of the 
characters behind ; but at least we can see why, in such cases, the painter 
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and the spectator should come into relation with each other. They 
talk the same language; they have a common understanding as to 
the interpretation of mind from outward form ; the spectator may catch 
the contagion of awe, reverence, love of beauty, or vivid interest in 
human passion, because those emotions can be woven into the very tissue 
of the artist’s canvas. 

But how can this be done in the case of landscape? Nature, in 
fact, is above all things indifferent. It is a vast mirror which reflects 
every possible mood ; and, not only so, but a mirror, every part of which 
may reflect every mood. It assimilates itself with strange facility with 
all our feelings. It looks on with superlative calmness at every incident 
of ‘human life, at our joys and sorrows, at festivals or carnage, the 
tumultuous excitement of crowds, and the lonely sufferings of hermits. 
The strange impassibility has an ambiguous effect. Sometimes we fix 
@ private interpretation upon the writing of nature. The observer is 
moved by a sense of outward sympathy because the scenery brings back 
the memory of former sentiment. That is a frequent moral with Words- 
worth, as in the exquisite lines— 

My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred ; 

For the same sound is in my ears, 
Which in those days I heard. 


And'so, in the companion poem, old Matthew is moved by the recollection 
of his lost child by the sight of a cloud— 


Yon cloud with that long purple cleft 
Brings fresh into my mind 

A day like this, which I have left 
Full thirty years behind. 


It is the strange mixture of change and eternity ; the everlasting flux of 
all things, everlastingly bringing back the same forms. The cloud does 
not remain fixed for one instant ; it is the very symbol of change ; and yet 
the old cloud seems to revive when the life, which had seemed so full and 
incapable of extinction, has vanished like the most evanescent wreath of 
mist. What perishes lives; and what lives, perishes. For Words- 
worth, this is comforting, because it seems like a pledge for the eternity of 
the old tender emotion. It can be recalled to life when apparently lost 
for ever. To Byron things show their reverse side. Nature is impas- 
sible and therefore misanthropic. The Waterloo corn springing up in 
the autumn suggests that carnage has no meaning for nature, except as 
providing a certain quantity of manure. The anguish of thousands of 
human beings makes no more difference to it than the destruction of 
millions of insects. A similar reflection is expressed with far more 
poetic force (for Byron’s misanthropy is a little faded), by Mr. Carlyle. 
Speaking of the horrors of a scene in the French Revolution, he ex- 
claims :—“O evening sun of July, how, at this hour, thy beams fall 
slant on reapers amid peaceful woody fields ; on old women spinning in 
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cottages ; on ships far out in the silent main ; on balls at the Orangerie 
at Versailles, where high-rouged dames of the palace are even now 
dancing with double-jacketed Hussar officers—and also on this roaring 
hell-porch of a Hétel de Ville.” ‘What, indeed, can the sun care for the 
perishing of the petty bipeds crawling on its infinitesimal satellite ? 
However expressed, the sentiment is too obvious not to have been 
embodied in the verses of every poetic writer who has an eye for 
Nature. Nature, it would seem, has no meaning, or has every meaning. 
Since it turns the same face upon all our petty joys and sufferings, it is 
cruel and unsympathetic. It is alike under all our varying moods, 
and, therefore, says the more happily constituted man, it is always ready 
with a soothing anodyne for overstrained nerves. The permanent in 
nature, the heavens, the sun, the mountains which watch generation 
after generation with changeless eyes, are easily associated with the most 
prevailing mood, whatever it may be ; and therefore turn one side to the 
optimist and the reverse to the pessimist. And still more we may asso- 
ciate our own private sentiments, varying indefinitely and capriciously, 
with any special phase of external nature. The deeper meaning, if it has 
one, is blurred or quite obliterated by some petty sentiment of our own. 
Emily Bronté seems to have loved the Yorkshire moors because to her they 
represented liberty and escape from uncongenial surroundings of her 
daily life. Smike, we may fancy, if he had grown up to manhood, would 
have loathed Yorkshire as the predestined site of Dotheboys Hall. 
Whole districts become flavoured by an amalgam of associations formed 
in the regions of the mind which lie below the current of our conscious 
life. I can partly account for my unpleasant impression of one of the 
noblest pieces of scenery in the world because it has got mixed up in 
memory with a cross-fire of tobacco-juice squirted from human mouths 
to the immediate neighbourhood of my boots. I am unable to say dis- 
tinctly why the Strand should have a touch of romance for me and 
Oxford Street be the incarnation of dreary commonplace, because the 
feeling was formed in days before conscious reflection had begun. Of all 
views that I have seen on land and ocean none is more impressive than a 
London sunset as I have seenit from Hyde Park, when a huge mass of 
lurid cloud is piled into more than Alpine magnificence over the west, 
when the murmurous city is shrouded eastwards by its sullendrapery of 
fog, and the Serpentine, ruffled by a steady breeze, looks wilder and more 
mysterious than a Highland loch. I have wondered why any one should 
seek elsewhere for the most impressive aspects of nature. But then Iam 
conscious that my feeling is chiefly woven out of a hundred threads of 
half-conscious association which it is impossible to trace or unravel. 
When scenery is so much at the mercy of each man’s fancy, it seems 
that it can have no single meaning for all. One man loves the sea and 
hates the mountains, and another reverses the taste. It is not that the 
sea or the mountains are intrinsically superior; but that one man is 
giddy in high places and another squeamish on rough water. 
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The language of nature, then, shall we say with association philoso- 
phers? is written in arbitrary characters to which each man can affix his 
own interpretation. Any vein of sentiment can be accidentally attached 
to any natural object. No inanimate object is beautiful or ugly in itself. 
Taste changes like the fashions. We love or affect to love wild scenery 
now as much as our ancestors hated it. The change is just as arbitrary 
as the abandonment of wigs, or the substitution of the chimney-pot for 
the cocked hat. All such tastes are matters of pure accident; the 
man who prides himself on feeling differently from others is a fool; and 
the man who affects to give reasons for his tastes is a charlatan. 

This teaching undoubtedly shocks our feelings. We believe most. 
resolutely that there is such a thing as intrinsic beauty in scenery. We 
do well to be angry with a man who is dead to the glories of the Alps ; 
who, like the old baronet, prefers the smell of a flambeau at a play- 
house to the breath of a May morning in the country, and considers 
Charing Cross to be a nobler prospect than the Highlands. It is irri- 
tating to be contradicted on matters of taste. Even Shakspeare, the 
most tolerant of men, could not be content to pity the unfortunate 
being who had no music in his soul (probably because the poor man’s 
hearing was defective), but proceeded to declare that such a one was fit 
for treason and all manner of wickedness. People are more vehement 
in such matters than in disputes about theology or politics, because 
reasoning is out of the question, and they are forced to supply its place 
by dogmatism. I admit that I should have a difficulty in allowing that. 
any one is fairly to be called my fellow-creature who should speak 
disrespectfully of Mr. Blanc. Still I do not see how we can escape 
from the conclusion that we ought to avoid bigotry even here, and 
deal tenderly with those who may have been misled by prejudices 
imbibed in infancy, or who happen to be moved by aspects of nature to 
which we are comparatively dead. They may be annoying, but they 
are not necessarily wicked people. We may cherish our own private 
prejudices, but we find it provokingly hard to justify them. Why is a 
man wrong who dislikes what we admire, and sees in a landscape 

just what the artist did not mean to express? 

It would be agreeable to justify at least some little flavour of bigotry ; 
if not to suppress all tastes but one, yet to show that there are certain 
limits which cannot be rightfully transgressed except under cover of some 
absolute physical defect. Half the pleasure of conversation upon any 
subject is destroyed when one is not allowed to regard a difference of 
opinion as indicative of some degree of stupidity, and more or less sug- 
gestive of moral obliquity. And, in fact, I think that it is possible to 
show that even in taste as to scenery there is a certain right and wrong 
in spite of the inevitable latitude of private judgment. 

The obvious difficulty is the want of any assignable standard. 
When we are speaking of works of art, we see at once that there is a 
definite. meaning in ideal beauty. A fine Greek statue, for example, 
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may be regarded as the solution of a definite problem. Given human 
flesh and bones, how are they to be so arranged as to produce the maxi- 
mum of strength and agility? A figure is perfectly graceful when it is 
so formed that it can walk, or run, or fight, or perform any athletic 
exercise better than any of its fellows. A movement is graceful when 
some given end is accomplished with the utmost ease and precision. The 
excess or defect of power is equally painful to witness; and perfection 
is reached when the man, regarded as a machine, is so contrived as 
to apply just the right amount of power in the right place, when a 
given exertion produces the greatest effect, or a given effect is produced 
with the greatest ease. The ideal form includes, in short, the perception 
of perfect adaptation of means to an end. The end being given, we 
judge instinctively of the completeness of the attainment. 

When, however, we speak of scenery it is impossible to suggest any 
such standard. As soon as we regard Nature as a contrivance for 
securing our comforts, we pass from the esthetic to the purely utilitarian 
point of view. Consider the moon simply as a lighting apparatus, and 
the stars as intended to fix the longitude and latitude, and they lose all 
their special charm of the infinite and mysterious. Natural objects are 
not really adapted to us, but we to them. They are symbols of the 
great external forces to which we must accommodate ourselves, and 
which therefore may serve innumerable purposes altogether beyond our 
power of imagination. The intense perception of this is precisely the 
very essence of what we call the love of nature. It is the strange and 
solemn delight which affects a reverent mind when impressed by its own 
insignificance in this vast and mysterious universe. The architecture of 
nature belongs to the romantic instead of the classical school. Instead 
of rounded symmetry and completeness, its glory is in the suggestion 
of innumerable meanings too vast to be adequately grasped, and: too 
shadowy to be distinctly realised. 

There is, it is true, a kind of equivocal sentiment which is sometimes 
confounded with love of nature. The agriculturist and the gardener take 
a very proper and healthy pleasure in looking at rich fields and gorgeous 
flower-beds. They measure the beauty of a landscape by the degree in 
which it has been thoroughly tamed and adapted to human wants. But 
between this view and that of the artist there is not so much a contrast 
as a complete divergence. One may love both a statue and a moun- 
tain ; but the two sentiments appeal to different parts of our character. 
Now we ought properly to consider a field or a garden simply as a work 
of art. The raw material is less altered than in some other products; a 
garden differs less from a waste than a watch from the bare lumps of 
metal from which it is formed ; but in each case the excellence is pro- 
portioned to the completeness with which a definite end has been accom- 
plished. It is a mistake to attempt to blend the two sentiments. 
Gardens which try to look like nature are generally very bad nature and 
very bad art. Sham waterfalls are as silly as sham rivers, and even 
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more absurd ; the artificial rocks which it was proposed to place upon 
the Thirlmere embankments would be the very acme of bad taste ; no 
man can put himself in competition with the Supreme Architect of 
nature without appearing to be almost profane. What is artificial should 
be frankly artificial. For my part, I like a garden inclosed by rectan- 
gular walls, with straight gravel walks on a geometrical plan, with trees 
—not exactly clipped into the conventional peacock—but arranged so as 
to form distinctly artificial masses. Indeed, the most beautiful of 
gardens are generally good old kitchen-gardens, which not only admit 
that they are disposed for an end, but admit that it is a utilitarian end. 
There is no nonsense about them; and beauty comes without being 
sought. Fine old apple-trees, lichen-covered, and with boughs bent by 
the weight of fruit, a thick undergrowth of stubborn currant and goose- 
berry-bushes, the ground carpeted with strawberry-beds, walls covered 
with carefully-trained fruit-trees, showing luscious peaches and nectarines 
enough to satisfy the appetite of Dr. Johnson, and suggestive of standing 
to gnaw their sunny sides with your hands in your pockets—that is the 
kind of garden which is to me really beautiful. Every bit of ground has 
been. turned to account; in every direction there is a long vista of 
objects delightful alike to sight, taste, and smell; the lazy humming of 
bees provokes to drowsy and luxuriant repose; there may be just room 
for an old well, with a lazy frog or two simmering in the water, a mossy 
dial, and a green worm-eaten seat, where you need only just stretch out 
your hand to enjoy the finest, because most jnfantile, pleasures of the 
palate. No lawns or pastures or elaborate intricacy of paths can rival 
such a garden in beauty ; and if anybody should deny that it is a poetical 
taste, he may read Marvell’s poem, and learn to appreciate the true 
gardener’s sentiment. 

But by the love of nature we generally mean the entirely different 
sentiment which is provoked in the highest degree by such supreme 
excellence as the view of the Alps from the Lombard plain, by the Falls 
of Niagara, or a coast beaten by the full force of the Atlantic. And in’ 
this, the very first element, the groundwork of the whole emotion is the 
suggestion, in one way or another, of the infinite. The object, whatever 
it may be, need not be of stupendous size; but, for some reason or other, 
it should carry us beyond ourselves, and make us think of spaces which 
the wearied imagination cannot follow without flagging, and of the forces 
which make us feel mere insignificant insects, crawling upon the rind of 
the monstrous earth. 

It is for the want of this element that most English scenery is (I 
must confess) wearisome to me. An American who lands here for the 
first time generally admires the country because it reminds him of a 
garden. That is just why I dislike it. It is so pretty, small, and hide- 
bound—so thoroughly subdued by the labours of many generations, that 
one can scarcely conceive the very existence of cosmical forces. Man 
seems to have'created the world. 1t is a mere passive instrument in his 
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hands, as well arranged as a scientific museum. ‘Look at one of those 
characteristic English landscapes which throw some people into ecstasies. 
The little hummocks that do duty for hills limit your horizon to some 
half mile in radius. As if to demonstrate the futility of the struggles of 
nature, they are cut up by hedges into little parallelograms, which scorn 
even to adapt themselves to the natural form of the ground. The 
British country-house in its ancestral domain is surely the very symbol of 
dull propriety. It is redolent of utter respectability, of dressing for dinner, 
and: talking of the game-laws, and appearing in the family-pew, and 
slaughtering partridges for want of rational amusement. A park is to 
a really noble landscape what the half-tame deer or pheasant is to the 
Alpine chamois or the condors of the Andes. If ever I hang myself, it 
will be to one of the ancestral trees, from the benevolent purpose of 
giving a little vague interest to relieve the dulness of the scenery. That 
there is a wealth of picturesque bits in such country, I willingly admit. 
They are admirably adapted for pretty little pictures, in which conven- 
tional rustics are making eyes at each other across a stile. But the pic- 
turesque is to me the deadliest enemy of the beautiful. It means a 
preference of oddity and eccentricity for its own sake; a taste for queer 
freaks of architecture and scenery, simply because useless ; not as tran- 
scending mere utilitarian purposes, but as falling short of them; and 
therefore an enjoyment of decay, or the merely pretty, which is in- 
compatible with any serious or exalted sentiment. A masculine taste 
despises it as decidedly as a utilitarian ignores it. A love of the rococo 
may be pardonable in a drawing-room, but becomes offensive in the 
open air. 

But, as these sentiments are little likely to be popular, I will add 
that there are parts of English scenery which I admit to be really beau- 
tiful. English mists give soft and melancholy effects, and cover up mean 
details with broad shadows and tender lights, which are grievously missed 
in the staring sunshine of less favoured lands. And there are districts 
which are impressive in almost any light. I love, for example—though 
I fear tbat my taste is still eccentric—the scenery of the fens, and for a 
reason forcibly suggested by Mr. Tennyson. There 


From the frequent bridge, 
Like emblems of infinity, 
The trenched waters run from sky to sky. 


The long straight lines of the “ lodes,” or great main drains, give at once 
the effect of boundless space. There are few more striking views of a 
kind than are to be seen on some of the reaches of the lazy Cam, where 
the eye wanders indolently along the straight lines of pollard willows to 
the dim margin, and descries far away the gray wal’. * Ely Cathedral, 
rising in hoary grandeur against the dim sky. Dou. 2s, the country 
was more impressive in old days, when the long flights of wild fowl were 
still to be seen cutting the air above the plashy swamps, and served to carry 
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the imagination away to their remote haunts in unvisited wildernesses. 
But even at this day the far-reaching monotony of plain and sky has a 
singular plaintive music of its own. Perhaps the influence is most per- 
ceptible on a winter’s evening, when the rivers and dykes are frost- 
bound, when you are borne rapidly homewards across the ice before a 
steadily blowing north-easter, when all the western sky is a vast flush of 
roseate haze, casting faint reflections upon the pure white snow, and 
between you and the sunset is an oscillating string of fenmen rushing for- 
wards at full speed, and flinging back to you the long ringing murmur 
of their skates. You seem to be jumping forwards into a dim vision- 
ary world of twilight, full of tender colours and melancholy sounds, 
and stretching away beyond all boundary of space. Or, again, no 
scenery can be more impressive than that of our wilder coasts. There is 
often a strange beauty even in the district where the tide leaves bare the 
vast sweeps of gleaming sand.: But, of course, the noblest views are given 
by the granite cliffs that front the Atlantic. Stand, for example, in 
imagination upon that singular tower of rock which projects at the 
angle of the great bastion of Hartland Point. Let it be one of the lazy 
common-place days which are to be had in abundance at any time of 
year. You are at a height of some hundreds of feet above the sharp 
ledges, foam-fringed even in quiet weather. Three-fourths of the whole 
circle of the horizon is occupied by sea. From your advanced outpost 
you look east and south along vast ranges of cliff, where headland succeeds 
headland in interminable series, sinking into vagueness in the extreme 
distance. A few sea-birds are hovering and screaming in mid air, and 
perhaps a passing raven just croaks out an appropriate sentiment as he 
floats past. Far away, the sail of a solitary fishing-boat suggests the 
dangers of the inhospitable coast. And, then, looking out seawards, 
you see vast shining levels gradually melting into broad shadows, and 
the shadows succeeded by more distant breadths of light, until at last 
the eye is carried to the remote band of haze, of which you cannot say 
whether it is sky or ocean. Inevitably you fall into the mood of the old 
discoverers, who, when the world was not yet mapped and measured, 
must have had strange dreams on such promontories of mysterious lands 
placed far away beyond the sunset. The “ Land’s End” is one of the few 

popular names that has some touch of the poetic. It marks the spot, 

not by the name of some petty tribe or by some common-place feature of 
the immediate landscape, but by reference to the vastest of terrestrial 

phenomena. It has an imperial or cosmopolitan sound, and recalls epochs 

in the world’s history and landmarks in the conformation of the planet. 

If we no longer dream of Eldorado or the land of Prester John, the per- 

petual booming of the surf may suggest more widely ranging thought. 

As we see the huge wave, which has come to the assault some thousands 

of miles, gather itself together, gleam out as if lighted from within with 

the brilliant blue of the pure ocean, and then bound up the rocky 

escarpment to fall back upon its successor, we are conscious witnesses 
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of the eternal strife lasting from the dim geological ages which shaped 
continents and determines the course of our petty history. 

One other English district has peculiar charms for me, and illustrates 
the way in which sublimity of effect can be obtained by very humble 
means. White, of Selborne, if I remember rightly, speaks of the 
“stupendous mountain range” of the South Downs. The Downs, how- 
ever, scarcely make their appearance even in those ingenious diagrams 
which geographers place in the frontispiece of an atlas to contrast the rela- 
tive heights of Mount Everest and Skiddaw or St. Paul’s. And yet there 
are few regions—scarcely even amongst those Alpine ramparts, which 
overlook hundreds of leagues of plain and hill—which give a more dis- 
tinct impression of sublimity. It is owing, in part, to the inimitable 
delicacy of the long sweeping curves of the chalk formation. Loftier 
mountains have generally a serrated outline, and the chaotic ups and 
downs of commonplace English scenery are too uncertain to suggest any 
continuous design. But the huge backs of the chalk downs are defined 
by parabolic curves, as delicately drawn as the rounded muscles in a 
shapely limb. The successive ranges blend harmoniously with each 
other, with just enough contrast to bring out the continuity, so that the 
sight conveys a kind of physical pleasure in dwelling upon them, as the 
touch is gratified when one’s hand passes over a gently modulated sur- 
face. There is no abruptness, no sudden break to arrest the eye, till one 
comes to the chalk cliff, where the momentary discord is resolved by the 
harmonious background of sea blue. Then, again, the broad open fields 
do not break the country up into the likeness of a chess-board ; and the 
villages nestling in the little hollows, with their square church towers 
and woods shorn level by the sea breeze, do not interrupt the swinging 
curves of the hills, but, by their habit (as a botanist would say), strengthen 
the general sense as of a land welcoming with its whole heart the first 
incursion of the fresh ocean breezes. The faint gray-green of the spring- 
ing turf, relieved at times by dashes of golden gorse, give a colour in 
harmony with the delicacy of form. No forms could be better devised 
to give the sense of vast continuous space. Even a pretty undulation 
may thus suggest infinity more forcibly than a mountain; just as 
a few gentle strokes at regular intervals set a chord vibrating, when 
much heavier blows, struck at random, produce only a momentary shock. 
The magnificent skies of the region, the broad masses of cloud that sweep 
in from the sea or pile themselves in vast masses upon the horizon, give 
actual movement and life to the scenery. The downs, one must suppose, 
are themselves motionless ; but, under the blaze of the broad lights and 
shadows, they blend, separate, advance and retreat, rise and fall as rest- 
lessly as the sea waves, with which they have so close a sympathy. The 
downs, indeed, have a kind of terrestrial ocean on earth; the land 
informed by the ocean spirit, seems to give a more forcible utterance 
to its voices. The stupendous monotony of the sea makes it undeniably 
dull, because the pretty fraction visible at any moment suggests little 
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beyond itself; whilst the downs have the special merit attributed by 
critics to Turner, of being able to suggest enormous distances and atmo- 
spheric depths within a few square inches of the canvas. 

This may introduce a further canon. Scenery is fine in virtue of its 
remote suggestions. In these, as in all cases, the power of fine scenery 
is proportioned to its capacity for suggesting something beyond itself. It 
is (to speak mathematically) like a term in an infinite series, which 
therefore implies an indefinite vista of similar phenomena stretching unto 
the remotest depths of space. In a recent book, very charming, in spite 
of its crabbed title, Physiography, an eminent teacher invites us to place 
ourselves in imagination upon London Bridge, and shows how the sight 
of the moving river suggests questions beyond question, which alter- 
nately take us back to the furthest limits of scientific knowledge. The 
imagination proceeds in the same fashion. The smallest brooklet has a 
peculiar charm, which we feel without caring to analyse. It is the 
universal and inevitable symbol of the mystery of human life ; it is, as it 
were, the visible character in which nature puts the everlasting question, 
Whence and whither? But even if this reflection does not rise to the 
surface of consciousness, rivers represent the soul or vital principle of 
scenery. That a term may suggest a series, if a part make us think of 
the whole, it must be in some sense intelligible. It must give the clue 
for further wanderings. In a common-place country there is no sugges- 
tion of plan. The hills seem to have been heaped at random, like the 
mole-heaps in a level field; there is no apparent structure or organic 
arrangement. There is no reason, we think, why these little ups and 
downs may not go on for ever, or leave off behind the near horizon. To 
make a fine scene, we require some principle of unity. The Alps seem 
to have suggested to early travellers the mere ruins of a world; they 
were a vast cheerless chaos of gigantic rocks, heaped together at random, 
and testifying vaguely to some stupendous convulsion. A scene thus 
viewed could really suggest nothing but horror, that kind of painful feel- 
ing with which the mind recognises the hopeless jars and discords of 
incarnate disorder. Greater familiarity enables one to recover from the 
shock. The mountains become beautiful as they gradually form them- 
selves into groups, as we begin to see how they rank themselves in varied 
ranges along the courses of the rivers, bend in gigantic curves round the 
frontiers of provinces and kingdoms, collect the springs which are to feed 
the rivers of a continent, and, though not arranged in mechanical and 
geometrical symmetry, yet form a kind of whole, definitely related to the 
whole European system. There is a pleasure in simply lying on one’s 
back in some commanding shelf on the side of a valley, and indolently 
tracing with one’s eye the slopes of the hills and the courses of the 
brooks, until one discovers the spontaneous harmony by which every 
meadow and mountain side sends down its contingent of water to form 
the chief torrent of the valley. From being a mere disorderly mob, the 
mountains hecome an organised army with some mysterious community 
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of purpose. This is one reason, perhaps, why there is always a special 
charm about the summit of a pass. A kind of meaning is suddenly 
revealed in the midst of wild confusion. Reaching, for example, the top 
of the Col du Géant, the masses of ice and rock that have been towering 
in meaningless disorder above your head suddenly fall into line. Sym- 
metry springs out of confusion. The rocks show themselves as tall 
towers, arranged along the gigantic parapet which divides two contrasted 
regions, You are between the stern northern lands and the tender 
valleys of the south. The monstrous labyrinth becomes, in a manner, 
intelligible ; it is the barrier between different climates, civilisations, and 
histories. Mont Blanc and its myrmidons have been looking down upon 
you in grim silence, and desolation, like so many monstrous sphinxes ; as 
you top the ridge, they seem to give up some part of their secret, and to 
say what it is that they are guarding, and why they have been doomed 
to couch for ever in their mysterious isolation. 

This sentiment betrays itself in our tendency to personify any im- 
pressive natural object. The mountains are impressive, because they 
lend themselves to this fancy. An obscure paganism still lurks in our 
modes of conception, and it is impossible not to attribute some personality 
to each of the great peaks in value of its apparent character. The huge 
dome of Mount Blanc suggests a majestic, and, as it were, a metropolitan 
supremacy, as clearly as the dome of St. Peter’s. You cannot look at 
the Matterhorn without a quick succession of such fancies ; the sharp, 
sudden curve of its outline suggests at one moment the “ rearing horse,” 
the embodiment of tameless energy, of exuberant spirits; from another 
point of view it insists (rather unpoetically) upon putting on the appear- 
ance of a cock crowing defiance to the less audacious mountains ; when 
a thundercloud gathers in its lee, above the ghastly precipices of the 
great accident, it seems to be scowling with diabolical fury; when 
gleaming in the saffron light of a summer dawn it seems to be plunged 
in tender musing, and regretting, like Tithonus, its isolation from the 
world below. And yet, through all changes of mood, it seems, like 
other mountains, to have a specific temperament of its own. It is not 
merely by reason of their names that the Jungfrau suggests purity and 
the Schreckhorn brutality ; the Wetterhorn raises its crest with a certain 
air of aristocratic distinction ; and the sharp cone of the Finsteraarhorn 
breathes a sentiment such as no one buta poet like Shelley could attempt 
to catch in words. To my mind even lower hills have each a character. 
I seem to have a personal acquaintance with Scawfell, and to sympathise 
with his contempt for the tamer Skiddaw; whilst the hills of the 
English lakes are incomparably more sympathetic to me than their 
brethren in Wales. 

Perhaps this last prejudice is due to certain associations with 
Eistedfodds, and the like, not so agreeable as they ought to be to the 
uncultured Saxon. But all such imaginings are too fleeting and individual 
to express the more permanent elements of mountain beauty. They 
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involve what Mr. Ruskin calls the pathetic fallacy, and represent at best 
a mere play of fancy akin to the higher imagination. To force any 
specific character upon a mountain is to deprive the scenery of that 
vague multiplicity of suggestion which is its peculiar charm. We must 
not lower the dignity of nature by attributing to it an individual 
character, nor supposing that any natural object exists only to influence 
our petty pastimes. The great wall of China is doubtless an impressive 
object in its way, but its significance is exhausted when we perceive it to 
be the product of a struggle between pre-existing races. It is like the 
shell which a soft-bodied animal throws out for the protection of its 
body. .But the great wall of the Alps or the Himalayas has created, 
instead of following, the distinction between the neighbouring races. 
They form the mould into which the nations have been run; they are 
part of the everlasting framework whose existence outruns our own by 
indefinite ages, and which have determined the history of the lower organ- 
isms, as well as our own, and which may, possibly—who knows ?— 
determine the fate of higher races yet to come. 

This view, indeed, is pushed too far by our modern lovers of nature. 
They make a Juggernaut of the mountain spirit. The more savage and 
inhospitable the better. He should be represented, according to them, 
with a stony scowl, surrounded by the bones of victims, and without an 
ear for human prayer. Describers of mountains seem to take for 
granted that sublimity must be in proportion to the unreconcilable 
hostility to mankind of the object of their worship. Such a misanthropic 
sentiment may be natural in an inhabitant of the Chartreuse, but in 
ordinary human beings it seems to correspond to a passing phase of 
affected pessimism. Nature can only be interesting as in some way 
affecting human interests, and only agreeable as affecting them for good. 
Natural differ from artificial products, not because simply antagonistic to 
man, but as being dominant and supreme, instead of completely sub- 
jugated. The grandest scenery is not that from which man is altogether 
absent, nor that which he has tamed and broken, but that in which 
his victories have been won by submission. ‘Art shows matter 
thoroughly adapted to human purposes, and nature man adapted to 
itself. The untameable and unapproachable should be represented 
sufficiently to prove the supremacy of the underlying forces, but not to 
exhibit them as purely hostile to our purposes. A mountain is, the 
grandest when the mere barren wilderness of peaks rises above a region 
enamelled by the patient skill and industry of many generations; where 
special forms of social life have been developed in conformity with the 
inexorable conditions ; where villages nestle in safe nooks, protected from 
avalanches and landslips ; and slopes have been patiently terraced, till 
cultivation has crept into every available corner ; and wild torrents have 
been led in aqueducts to fertilise barren ground ; where the architecture 
is adapted so nicely to the needs of the place that buildings harmonise with 
the scenery as lichens harmonise the colours of a rock; where the 
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little paths, worn by the feet of many generations, have wound them- 
selves into the most favourable lines more skilfully than if laid down 
by the most accomplished engineers. Nothing gives such interest to a 
wild gorge as the zigzags of one of the great Alpine roads, running’ its 
way cautiously and steadily, taking advantage of every projecting 
buttress or hidden gorge, or belt of hanging forest, and, foot by foot, 
winding upwards like a serpent. Artificial works jar upon the sentiment 
when they seem to imply that difficulties have been scorned, when, so to 
speak, the mountain has been carved against the grain; but when they 
show triumphs won by skilful turning to account of the apparently in- 


superable obstacles, they give light and meaning to the scenery. Who — 


would not admit that the gorge of the Via Mala, or of the Devil’s 
Bridge in the St. Gothard, or the cliffs of the Ghemmi, are incomparably 
more impressive by reason of the engineer’s skill? A sudden fit of the 
spleen, or, on the other hand, the exuberance of youthful spirits or the 
delight in sheer adventure may induce us for a time to prefer the purely 
savage country; but those districts are most permanently delightful 
which point most forcibly the Baconian moral of man’s conquest of 
nature by obedience to natural laws. There should, if one may venture 
to lay down a canon in such matters, be a sufficient reserve of in- 
hospitable wilderness to emphasize the supremacy of nature, to give 
the impression of a boundless reserve of untamable vigour, but not so 
vast a stretch of solitude as to suggest a region absolutely cut off from 
human approach. The mountain should be crowned with the sternest 
diadem of rock and ice, but its feet should be covered with the mantle of 
rich cultivation. Hunters and travellers may love the illimitable wastes, 
for they are a thoughtless race ; but ordinary human nature need not be 
reminded too forcibly of its insignificance. 

The characteristic utterances of nature are the ancient: commonplaces 
that we are very small creatures; that infinite worlds stretch beyond 
our perception, and yet that we can perceive enough to bewilder our 
intelligence ; that our greatest works are but petty scratches on the 
surface of a world, stupendous to us, and yet but an atom in a vaster 
system ; that we are always in presence of forces which could crush 
us into dust, but which spare us for a brief space on condition of 
constant obedience to their laws. These are the commonplaces which 
have been expressed by thousands of moralists and religious teachers, 
but which come with perpetual freshness when uttered by the great 
voices of sea and sky and mountains. They may, as I said at starting, 
be terrible to one temperament as they are consoling to others. They 
may, like all else, be turned to account by pessimist or optimist. But 
to all thoughtful people they must at least be solemnizing. Nature 
lends itself more easily to the mood which dictated the Penseroso than 
to that embodied in the Allegro. Nature is often calming, or rather it is 
the best of all sedatives, but it is scarcely favourable to high spirits. 
Petty cares and troubles vanish in the presence of the eternal and 
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infinite, but any exuberance of exultation verges upon profanity. One 
may be physically stimulated by fresh breezes and genial sunshine, and 
one may forgive poets for welcoming the spring as the symbol of ever- 
lasting vitality. But there is even in the spring an undercurrent of 
melancholy to the eye “which has kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 
The new life has to push its way through old decay. Shelley’s lark 
expresses a joyfulness not, as he observes, to be shared by those who can 
“look before and after.” And as, on the whole, one would prefer in- 
telligence, in spite of the alloy of sadness which it brings, I confess 
that there is something irritating to me about the perpetual exuberance 
of a lark’s spirits. What is there to make such a fuss about? One is 
disposed to say, “‘ Do you suppose that this is the first occasion on which 
@ primrose ever came out? Are you not aware that in a very short time 
you will have the cares of a young family on your head, and that at this 
very moment a hawk (as Sam Weller observed) may have his eye upon 
you, or that you may be destined to appear very soon in Leadenhall 
Market?” The world is surely not a place for incessant screams of 


-laughter, or for making such a cachinnation whenever we come to one 


part of its orbit in space. 

The most impressive sounds of nature have always in them a deep 
strain of melancholy. Wordsworth understood the voices of the hills 
better than any one. ‘The cry of the cuckoo or the bleat of the lamb is 
invested for him with a rich, mysterious melancholy. The true essence 
of the sentiment of lake scenery is compressed into ed verses descrip- 
tive of the lake under Helvellyn :— 


Here sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven’s croak, 

In symphony austere, 


Burns loved to walk under the lea of a wood when a gale was blowing, 
and to listen to the melancholy murmur of the leaves. And, indeed, 
the most impressive natural sounds are associated with the same vein of 
feeling. ‘The moan of the wind and dash of the rain at night, suggestive 
of tempests blowing far out at sea and across desolate moorlands ; the 
“scream of the maddened beach dragged down by the wave; ” the 
murmur of multitudinous torrents in a mountain valley, rising and 
falling with every gust of wind, are the most familiar instances ; and 
those whose love of nature is the warmest will generally enjoy them in 
proportion to their sadness. Coleridge chose to deny, in spite of the 
general testimony of the poets, that there was anything intrinsically 
melancholy in the song of the nightingale. If, however, he was right, 
it only follows that a nightingale becomes impressive simply because the 
accident of his singing by night adds a factitious melancholy, and there- 
fore gives a specific charm to his note. To me, I confess, there is 
something still more impressive in the unmusical scream of a sea bird off 
VOL. XXXVIII.—NO, 223, 5. 
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a rocky coast. When nature speaks audibly it is almost always in 
plaintive notes, and the thoughtless exultation of singing-birds in spring 
is but a solitary exception, and they remind me generally of animated 
musical boxes. There is a kind of impertinence in their ostentatious 
proclamation of domestic felicity. 

This is, perhaps, a barbarous sentiment, and a final qualification must 
be added. As some have valued natural scenes in proportion to their 
misanthropic savagery, others can see in them nothing but an embodi- 
ment of sentimental gloom. But this is even a grosser misinterpretation 
of nature’s sadness. The undertone is always plaintive, but the dominant 
harmony rather suggests stern and inspiriting energy. Nothing can be 












































morealien to fresh sea breezes and mountain torrents than the muddy melan- ’ 
choly of jaded appetite. Wemay,if we please, see nature in a darkened . 
mirror as one monotonous smudge, without form or sweet contrast. It may we 
be represented as a shadowy garden of Proserpine, in which hope sickens PE 
and love decays. But, in fact, nature, though oppressed, is never maudlin, id 
The fitful sigh of the wind and ceaseless murmur of the torrent are im- to 
pressive because they live. They are unmistakeable signs of life. The ag 
apparent repose is not absolute and final, or it would be death. The los 
forces that have framed the world are still in action, as freshly as ever, fus 
carving mountain ranges and shaping continents, and producing fresh the 
forms of multitudinous life. They are as the creaking and rattling of oth 
the “roaring loom of Time” at its task of the perpetual weaving of the life 
“living raiment of the Godhead.” Who can listen unawed to the ae 
grinding of the infinite machinery of the material universe? and yet . 
who would not feel that in such a presence mere whining is futile and thes 
contemptible? The universe has something else to do than to trouble » a 
i itself about our valetudinarian ailments. The morbid and effeminate will the 
be crushed to powder in the struggle, and used up, it is to be hoped, as from 
material for higher natures. If the roar of never-ending struggle is of de 
sobering, or even saddening, it is as a trumpet-call to whatever is manly awl 
and strenuous in our natures. The philosophy of Wordsworth’s Ode to It 
Duty has been disputed, but its poetical truth is irresistible :— am 
€ 
Flowers laugh before thee in their beds, ce 
And fragrance in thy footway treads ; such | 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, ia? 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong. 
appeal, 
The everlasting freshness of the universe, the perpetual triumph of life which 
offered 


over decay, is the final meaning of the great spectacle of nature, and the 
most forcible stimulus to doing our part in the struggle. 
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Che Tyranny of Fashion. 
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Ture is to be found at the heart of modern society a large and increasing 
minority of women, whose various occupations leave them neither time 
nor inclination to follow in that fantastic dance of fashion which is in- 
stituted for the employment of the inane, and the profit of milliners. It 
is worthy of inquiry whether some quiet haven, safe from: the ceaseless 
perturbations of this disturbing influence, might not be found for those 
who are now dragged reluctantly with the current, or for such as, affecting 
to defy it, are wallowing helplessly in the trough of dowdyism. In the 
one case, much of energy, in the other, much of practical efficiency, is 
lost ; the unwilling follower, conscious of being always a day too late, is 
fussy and impatient while suffering from a feeling of self-abasement, and 
the rebellious sister who has dropped out of the existing system before any 
other has been organised to receive her, skulks in and out of the feast of 
life in the disadvantageous position of one who has not on the “ wedding 
garment.” 

It has long since come to be felt and acted on in the case of men, that 
these restless shiftings in the fashion of clothes are incompatible with the 
grave concerns which go to fill up a worthy human career ; and for them 
the evil has practically ceased. That the time must come when relief 
from the foolish oppression extends to women also, can scarcely be matter 
of doubt; it remains only to be seen how far the hour is advanced, and 
in what form the amelioration is likely to appear. 

If many-voiced dissatisfaction at the hard work (never ending and 
leading nowhere) entailed upon women by the gyrations of fashion, may be 
taken as a sign of the ripeness of the time, then might it seem that any 
standard of revolt would be likely to attract a large following; but 
such in effect has not proved to be the case. There have been prac- 
tical appeals from advanced outposts in the extreme west, and esthetic 
appeals nearer home, which have failed to meet adequate response ; from 
which it may be gathered that in order to any large result, the scheme 
offered must embrace a wider sphere of human aims than has been ac- 
knowledged by any of those innovators who have yet proffered arms to the 
recalcitrants. 

Unless the foundations of human society and the relations of the sexes, 
and not the foundations of society alone, but the very constitution of 
things, were shaken as they never can be shaken, women, whether busy 
or idle, earnest or frivolous, will not cease to be solicitous of the impres- 
sion their appearance may create. We must accept it as a fact that this 
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solicitude, however attempered by circumstances, can never be generally 
suppressed ; and, therefore, that the disadvantages attending the inert 
resistance to fashion which results in what has been called “ dowdyism,” 
or of the positive resistance whose only watchword is “ use,” are little 
likely to find welcome at the hands of any large proportion of even the 
most occupied of the sex. The harbour of refuge to be provided one day 
for that cultured élite among women who are beginning to feel the 
tyranny of fashion intolerable, must be one from which beauty is not 
banished, but where, on the contrary, it finds its securest anchor in use. 
It would not be difficult to prove that it is through the letting go of this 
anchor that the whole matter at issue has come at this moment to be so 
hopelessly adrift. The “ coigne of vantage” for which we are on the look- 
out, must, it may be presumed, be one possessing such ennobling associa- 
tions in the far past, as would remove it from all competition with the 
things of to-day, and all contempt of the things of to-morrow ; if such a 
rallying point exist, it will be marked by # monument which genius 
having eternalised, time can do no more but hallow. It will be obvious to 
most people in what direction our gaze has turned, and all who are capable 
of recognising beauty as apart from present fashion,—a far smaller moiety 
of those even who have the cant of culture on their lips than might be 
supposed,—will readily admit that from the esthetic side, our view is 
wholly advantageous ; it is on the point of “fitness” that those doubts 
will be raised which it is hoped successfully to meet further on. For the 
present it will be convenient, on behalf of those who have only vaguely 
formulated to themselves the case against modern female dress, to resume 
briefly the nature and extent of the evils resulting from the loss of every 
principle of reason, before advancing further. 
To begin with, the price of being beautiful according to the standard 
of the “ mode” i is at this particular moment heavy and grievous beyond 
precedent. The manufacture of the simplest-looking modern gown, closely 
sheathing two-thirds of the body as it is required to do, has become an 
affair demanding not only an inordinate degree of skill in the fitter, but 
a ruinous amount of time, patience, and money on the part of the person 
fitted. Such a gown has as many pieces as a Chinese puzzle, and the 
difficulty of putting them together is as unproductive of any valuable 
result. We live in an age which we are wont to call “ busy,” and we are 
resolved to justify its title. We do not leave even to the moth its proper 
work, but begin with our own hands to “fret” our garments before 
they are made. Our damasks and brocades are all hacked to death, cut 
remorselessly through leaves and flowers, and the stalk joined irrelevantly 
to the heart of the rose, and the mutilated bud to the thorn. Upon this 
false and complicated foundation comes the even more vile and yet more 
elaborate worrying of the tissue, which is known under the name of 
“trimming.” If the cordons blue of millinery begin by making a hash 
of their material, they end by making a mince. The rich stuff is chopped 
into fractional bits, and served up in various devices. How very heavy 
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is the result of all this costly cookery, those only can tell who are con- 
demned to bear it. The carrying about of a gown thus “ trimmed,” with 
its burthen of bows—all in the wrong place—and its ironically named 
puffs, would make a serious item in the day’s work of a porter. It 
would be difficult for a mind untrained in folly, if one can conceive of the 
existence of such, to arrive at any conclusion as to the object of this 
laborious effort ; the obvious one of enabling the performer to carry the 
dust and pollutions of the atmosphere about the person, appearing un- 
satisfactory. As little claim in the light of pure reason might be con- 
ceded to the idea that these toilers were tasking themselves in the interest 
of beauty. That a breathing woman should yield her body to be bound 
and trussed until it looked as dead as a wooden doll—a thing into which 
but for its surroundings you would not hesitate to drive nails—would 
certainly be held by such untaught reason impossible. But assuming 
that the reason invoked could be made to accept this deformed and stolid 
mould for the beautiful living frame, it would surely meet the lying tale 
told further on with indignant denial. For beneath the seeming frank- 
ness of modern raiment, there lives not a hint of truth. To the minor 
make-believe of padding which the senile want of reticence in latter-day 
dress necessitates, allusion is not here made; we would stigmatise that 
deeper falsehood which is ever offering to our acceptance the protean mon- 
sters of outworn fancy in place of the divine image ; which having not 
long since decreed to the lower half of the person the aspect of a bulbous 
root, now gives to the wooden doll above the termination of a mermaid 
below. 

But no more; such is the omnipotence of fashion with the majority, 
it were hopeless at this moment to think of establishing by argument 
that a single leg may not suffice for beauty ; before this truth can be 
carried home to all minds, we must be content to wait the time when the 
great arbitrator has decreed again that there.shall be no legs at all, or 
haply that there shall be three. A good illustration of the perverse in- 
fluence of the tyrant is that an eloquent apology for the teetotum versus 
the human form was made during the reign of crinoline by a sculptor of 
eminence to the present writer; and if the whole truth must be told, 
without dissent from his interlocutor. 

In despair therefore of proving that fashionable clothes are ugly, we 
will return to the charge against them on less fortified ground. Allowing 
that the effect of the single leg is charming, nobody can pretend that the 
manner in which it is brought about—the being tied by the two—is 
pleasant. As hard would it be to maintain that it is agreeable to be 
sitting on bows of ribbon, on bunches of folds, on keys, or a purse, or on 
all together ; or to be feeling after a “tail” that is painting itself in the 
mud, with something less than the grace of an antiquated kitten. The 
strain against the knees of an ordinary travelling dress shortened for action— 
that dress in which a young woman occasionally rivals the mountaineer- 
ing feats of her husband or brothers—is such that the endurance she 
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makes proof of should be rated as double. That a woman can look trim 
about the waist, and at the same time be drawing regular and deep 
inspirations of breath, like those which minister to the vigour and the 
sounder health of men, is a pretence that is sometimes made by the dis- 
ingenuous ; but not the less true is it that in this as in all other respects, 
she consents to be heavily handicapped in that race of life which 
is becoming daily more strenuous for many of the competitors. To these 
manifold disadvantages, it may be added, that the vast amount of labour 
expended on modern clothing is labour of the most disheartening, weari- 
some, and stultifying kind. The yards—the miles would hardly be a 
gross exaggeration—of pipings, pleatings, and puffings, which go to make 
up the life’s work of thousands of our fellow-beings, are utterly without 
ennobling suggestion, as much cut off from the joy and beauty of the 
universe as they are from its use and service. The man who points a 
pin has a less unsatisfactory share in the work of the world. His soul is 
not necessarily subdued to his calling ; his hand alone may become the 
machine, for the fashion of pins is unchanging. But it is in the interests 
of the wearers and not the workers of our women’s clothes, that we are 
engaged in formulating their demerits. Allowing that to eyes trained in 
a long course of the grotesque, the dress of the day is wholly delightful ; 
that its lines, if they do not suggest natural form, hint at outlines more 
pleasing and original ; still, its undeniable defects of opposition to the laws 
of health, and wastefulness of much that is most precious in life, remain, 
and must alone be held sufficient to justify the desire of reasonable 
women for the reduction of so inordinate a tax. 

It has been said that signs of revolt from the tyranny of fashion are 
in the air ; if it be so it may be hoped that help is near, and if near, that 
its means may be somewhere within sight. Those who are most cogni- 
sant of the special need, are agreed as to what is wanted in one parti- 
cular, which is shelter from the ceaseless torrent of change. All else as 
regards this question, is secondary ; to the weight the unlikeliest part of 
the frame will in time bécome fitted ; the organs will learn to keep house 
in their prison ; the legs to forget their liberty; the arms restrict them- 
selves to employment at a low level; but that when all these useful 
things have been learnt, we should have to unlearn them again ; that at 
the moment of ultimate triumph over these difficulties we should have to 
turn volte face, and envisage new ones with weakened powers; that, 
worse than all, we should be called upon to build up in the sweat of our own 
brows the materials of each new claim—this is an overflow of bitterness 
which it is scarcely conceivable could have been endured so long. 

There may be unsympathising outsiders to whom it will appear that 
no such refuge from the evils of change as that here invoked, is needed ; 
that an attitude of steady resistance to all extremes would be sufficient 
to protect those desirous of protection from the incursions of folly. It 
cannot be known to such objectors, if indeed they exist, how constant and 
wearing is the pressure from without, or how insecure are the founda- 
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tions upon which resistance has to be offered. A stand made upon any 

basis of reason might perhaps be maintained against equal pressure ; but 
a position taken up on the sands of an absurdity to which “use and 
wont” alone have reconciled us for a time, would not fail before long to 
render firmness ridiculous. The fault of that system of clothing which 
we see blown about by every breath of fashion, lies deeper than the sur- 
face. Whatever the changes wrought upon it, the ground idea of elabo- 
rately shaped and tailored garments remains ; it is here that it will be 
found to differ essentially from any standard of dress which right reason 
could acknowledge, or noble art deign to perpetuate. 

In all times-and places where the clothing of the body has. formed 
part of a living art, it will be seen on examination to be wrought by the 
most simple and seemingly artless means. The dress of the Indian ayah, 
in which a scarf eight yards in length is made to form, without pin or 
thread, a garment incomparably graceful and convenient, and that of all 
ranks in ancient Hellas, offer extreme or typical examples of this employ- 
ment of easy means to admirable and varied ends. Not utterly removed 
from this noblest ideal, is the quaintly beautiful dress of Japan, and that 
of the Flowery Land, coloured like an orchid, has a life and permanent 
character of its own. These, and more or less all peoples of the superior 
races, who have not been tainted with the Birmingham distemper, enrobe 
themselves in a manner suited to the dignity of ease and the free play of 
natural grace ; as free, and not slaves to their belongings. How the art 
of dress came to be corrupted with us, it does not enter into our present 
scheme to inquire; it is sufficient for our purpose to point out the 
fact, and invite those whom culture has prepared to admit it, to the con- 
clusion it naturally leads to. And that conclusion is, that those who are 
in pursuit of stability, convenience, or beauty in this matter of dress, 
would do well to return to first principles. The writer can imagine the 
half-amused horror with which this announcement may be greeted in 
some quarters ; the blanket of the Indian will suggest itself ; nor has our 
reference to the dress worn in ancient Greece given rise to more reassur- 
ing conclusions. An idea would seem to prevail that not only was the 
climate of ancient Hellas tempered to the lamb shorn wholly of covering, 
but that this people was so beloved of its gods that they all—toa woman 
—died young. With these notions current among us, it might be matter 
of surprise that clothes, even the most diaphanous, are to be seen on 
their statues; all the more that they are so often missing from our 
own. Perhaps when the turn of modern England comes for apotheosis 
in the clouds of Oceanic fancy, we may be conceived of as having been 
favoured in like manner. In sober fact, and notwithstanding that the 
aim of sculpture must ever be the glorification of the human form, the 
statues of the great age of Pericles are clothed. It is this which may 
offer ground for some natural surprise until study has taught us to feel 
how these garments, a-flutter with life and action, are made to surround 
the forms they veil as with an aura which enlarges the sphere of their 
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vitality. If the old Greek chose by preference youthful shapes for the 
purpose of decoration, his practice cannot be said to be bettered by our 
own; the flower of life in the moment of its eclosion will ever be dear to 
art, and it is a subject for gratulation that in Greek statues and fictile vases 
so many and needed hints of the reverent treatment of age should have 
been put on record. The archeologist of the future will, it is to be hoped, 
look in vain for any sculptural presentment of the modern “ cap,” where- 
as the veil which swathes the throat in its charitable folds is a familiar 
object in ancient work. That two out of the nine figures of the Niobe 
group have long sleeves, seems in some way to have escaped general 
observation. 

Let us pause, before venturing further, to inquire what might be the 
typical character of a dress which could be supposed capable of offering 
that refuge from the tempest of fashion for which we are a-gaze. There 
can, it is presumed, be no doubt that it should be simple in plan, and that 
such changes in its lines as the frailty of our nature demand from time to 
time, should be produced, not by alteration of structure, but by method 
of adjustment. From the groundwork of such a system, the element of 
fancy should be excluded ; all should proceed on the lines laid down by 
law in relation to the human frame; that is, the weight should be set 
where it is least oppressive, the organs left to their free development, the 
muscles and limbs to their fullest play, and the whole appliance be made 
and seen to subserve the advantage of the wearer. It would be well 
that the garments should be put together according to established rule, 
and so as to receive character and not impose it upon the person. They 
should be easy to wash where the material admitted of such purification, 
and should not occupy an undue space either in wearing, keeping, or 
carrying about. Finally, a dress to suit—we will not say all women for 
all time, but only a certain number of impatient sufferers for a little 
breathing space—should be, as we have before observed, removed from 
vulgar comparison, by association with some great and enduring moment 
of the past—immortalising associations which would keep the thing re- 
flected on from being either old or new—associations whose revived 
presence in our midst would be felt as an impulse of higher life through- 
out the whole sphere of culture. 

The fact that a system of clothing—of clothing for both sexes—possess- 
ing all the advantages here set forth, was actually worn by the higher 
class of Britons for a period of nearly 400 years, seems to have passed 
very generally out of the recollection of those even whose delight in the 
beauty of classical drapery under classical conditions is the most sincere. 
That the Romans did, however, wear such a dress, and that this dress, 
with but slight alteration, was the dress of ancient Greece, is known to 
all; and that the Romanised Britons, the higher ranks of these Islands, 
adopted and wore during the period of their stay, and beyond it, the 
dress of their Roman conquerors, will admit of easy verification by those 
who are interested in the fact. Since it will hardly be contended that 
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the climate of the northern parts of England included under the name 
of Cumbria, or of the, at that time, thickly populated highlands of 
Snowdonia, has undergone radical change, it must be conceded that the 
garb worn by the chiefs and their household followers was one which 
could provide adequate protection against the rigours of our skies. It 
may ndeed be doubted, in view of these several centuries of adoption, if 
any dress which has been worn among us, borrowers as we have been 
from every quarter of the earth, and every region of fancy, would, if its 
normal type did not constitute it universal, have a better claim to be 

accounted national. : 

All roads are said to lead to Rome; in affairs of culture it would be 
a truer word, that all roads lead to Greece. Let us admit at last, frankly 
and fully, that it is to the sublimated common sense of its young intelli- 
gence that we ourselves should point for the cure of the insanities of 
modern fashion. The bare reading of the prescription for making an 
oblong piece of stuff, or double shawl, into a Greek tunic or chyton, is 
enough to affect us as with a breath of health. Receiving into the mind, 
after the bewildering vagaries of the mode, an idea so fenced in by 
law, we feel as a patient sickened by dissipation in prospect of a regimen 
wherein each act of his life is judiciously ordered. But the prescription 
shall be given to the reader, that he may judge for himself of its 
efficacy. 

The length of the Greek chyton is the height of the wearer, measured 
from the crown of the head; the width, twice the length, so that the 
garment forms a square when sewn up—the square, that is, of the person 
with the arms extended. There is a hem at the bottom, and the 
trimming, if any, is placed immediately above it. Four loops are now 
set on the upper edge, back and front, at a distance of rather less than 
the width of the shoulders apart. A small bunch of pleats is made where 
each loop is sewn on, and the border of the stuff turned in about two 
inches. (Observe the excellent engineering ; how the pleats and doubling 
of the stuff strengthen the hold of the loops, while the one gives richness 
to the folds, the other softness to the upper line of the dress.) The 
facture of the garment is now complete ; before putting it on, a length 
of firm ribbon is crossed over the back and breast, and fastened securely 
at the waist. On this—well to the front of each shoulder, just at the 
point where a milkmaid carries her pails—two ornamental buttons are 
sewn, and to these the tunic is hung by its four loops. Sleeves to the 
elbow may be formed by other buttons and loops, if not provided for, as 
for day wear would be the case, from beneath. The dress being fastened 
on the shoulders, the zone completes its adjustment, the wearer drawing 
the garment through it in front, and still more at the sides, until the 
convenient length is attained. With some knowledge of the hang of 
classic drapery, no difficulty is found in.disposing the folds in a manner 
to set tailoring at defiance. 

Such is the method of producing the garment which may be taken as 
5—5 
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the type of all that is noblest in dress. Over this tunic it was the prac- 
tice of Grecian women, as well for purposes of dignity and state as for 
warmth, to drape shawls and scarfs in an endless variety of arrangement, 
and it is evident that such additions would facilitate successful effect 
where awkwardness of figure or clumsiness of hand might otherwise 
interfere.* 

We haye then in view a dress, the making of which would be the 
work of half-an-hour ; a dress offering the framework of a system from 
which it would seem that all we are now in want of might be developed. 
It is simple, and susceptible of variety otherwise than by practical jokes 
played upon the human form. It is so much under the control of law, 
that even the little labour called for in putting it together is regulated, 
not empirical. There is not a muscle or a limb which it restricts in its 
action; its seemingly flowing drapery being all upon the person, is 
never in the way of the wearer or others; and its weight is so disposed 
that it is practically unfelt. With the power of development inherent 
in elementary forms, it can be made suitable to every stage of life and 
variation of climate. It is easy to wash, easier to pack, and its length 
can be regulated at pleasure. It possesses associations with the greatest 
moment of culture, and has an ever-present and enduring standard. On 
its beauty it were needless to insist, since the point must be conceded by 
persons least capable of feeling it, on the witness of authority such as it 
is to be feared will never more be equalled in the history of our planet : 
the sculptors of Attic Greece delighted to reproduce its combinations. 
Add to this that its beauty, while susceptible of great and legitimate 
enrichment, is compatible with poor material and an almost total absence 
of labour, and that it is modest and “womanly ” beyond comparison with 
any fashion to be seen in our day. As set against these unquestionable 
advantages, and others not less important which have been yet but 
hinted at, it may be conceived that the adoption of garments so far removed 
in method of production from our present practice might subject the inno- 
vator to invidious remark. To this it is replied that the general outline and 
“hang” of the shawls or stuffs thus arranged makes so near an approach 
to that obtained by the cutting and goring, the piecing and ligatures of 
the present mode, that an eye uninformed of the facility of the means 
employed would be slow to discover them for itself. The experiment of 
assembling a number of ladies of all ages in the garb of ancient Greece 
has lately been tried on a somewhat extensive scale; and notwithstand- 
ing that the measures taken were generally successful in securing 
adherence to the simple type, that is, that shawls, or oblong pieces of 





* It should be borne in mind that the garment described is offered only as typical 
of the simplicity and sincerity of the Greck idea. Of that idea numerous modifications 
were employed among the ancients, and many more would naturally arise in practice 
among moderns, which, if they did not retain all the simple grace of the above, might 
offer a compromise more acceptable to vitiated taste. The blouse form is an example 
of such a compromise. 
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stuff, wholly uncut, and with few stitches in them, made all the frais of 
the toilettes, the effect obtained, though admittedly beautiful and becom- 
ing, differed so slightly from that to be seen in many artistic circles of 
the day, that the learned pundits, who had thought to behold animated 
statues, were disappointed. It was pronounced that with the exception 
of some half dozen, who might have walked the streets of ancient Athens 
unchallenged, the remaining ladies could have appeared equally without 
critical notice in Belgravia or Bloomsbury ; a greater freedom of gait, a 
breath of unwonted life, and a certain ennobling power, being things 
rather to be felt than commented on, 

It has been objected that natural draperies, unhacked and untailored 
(for of such is Greek dress), are not only inconvenient, but unbecoming 
to any but the young and comely. Of the first charge our preceding 
remarks may be held to have disposed, but the second is, alas! in one 
sense too true; no dress can rejuvenate the aged, or make beautiful the 
ugly. As to exceptions on the score of convenience, such come strangely 
from persons who have been victims in turn to every disqualifying folly 
of the mode, and whose every step is being made at this moment with 
an effort equal to that of wading through water. As little are the fears 
expressed in the matter of “ becomingness” consistent on the part of 
those who for the last eighteen months have been victims of a fashion as 
merciless to defects of person as if invented in cruel irony; and who are 
now resignedly offering each disgrace of nature or “scorn of time” to the 
examination of unsympathising spectators. That fashion should compel 
the display of a shape barren of beauty, wanting in due proportion, or 
hopelessly run to seed, without a fold to relieve the desolation or attenu- 
ate the outline, is proof not alone of its brutal tyranny, but of the 
obfuscation of the ssthetic sense it has the power to inflict. Apart 
from this insidious despotism, it could surely not require extraneous 
proof that an ill-made, over-fat or over-lean female form would offer a 
pleasanter object for contemplation when made: to serve as a point of 
attachment for draperies whose fall has a beauty of their own. What 
indeed might have to be admitted as nearer to the truth is, that such 
draperies have a tendency, not certainly to reduce to a level, but to raise 
the maltreated something nearer to the eminence enjoyed by the 
favourites of nature; it might even have to be conceded that where much 
is obscured or softened which pitifully appeals to such charity, some ex- 
ceptional Leauty might, in accepting the conditions of Greek dress, be 
debarred that loud proclamation it is permitted now to make of itself. 
If this were so, indeed, it were a generous sacrifice on the part of the few 
possessed of this special mark of the favour of the gods, on behalf of the 
many less richly endowed. 

As a protection against the rigours of the weather when abroad, a 
shawl, square or long, aceording as it was used as a cloak or a wrap, had 
with the ancients still to do duty. An inquiry into the various methods 
of “throwing” this wrap so as to ensure the exact amount of protection 
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needed—methods all graceful, and held to be significant of the status and 
breedirig of the bearer—would lead us into paths where to follow our 
gracious guides we should need an address and personal initiative such 
as our habits have tended to suppress. Suffice it to say that there is no 
necessary reason why any garment, provided its form were simple and 
honest, should not be worn above a gown whose chief distinction lay in 
the possession of these characteristics. 

That such a dress would cut from the heads of women much of the 
head-gear which has been seen on them for many a decade past, will 
scarcely be held to its discredit by those whose advance in the path of 
“ sweetness and light” has brought them to a point from which the in- 
herent grotesque of such objects has become apparent. It is not likely 
that a matron in the garb of Penelope would be found admonishing her 
household in a doll’s cap. If a doubt can be entertained that the thing we 
are agreed to call a bonnet would find its most significant adornment in 
bells, a glance at the bonnet of five years past would prove the point to 
demonstration. But it is not always easy to obtain such witness; the 
flimsiness and trumpery of these costly structures consigning them to the 
rag-bag before a fifth of that time has passed over them. There are signs, 
however, that hats and bonnets are for a time to be worn on the head ; 
which restoration to an obvious purpose would redeem them from ridicule 
and incongruity. 

It would seem then that if protection from the follies of fashion be 
among the attainable good things of the future, it will be found in con- 
sulting that fine sense of fitness, that idealised common sense, which in 
its last resort resulted in the creation of the Parthenon. It is not 
beauty, it is not the saving of money, it is not even the raising of the 
standard of health, which is felt to be the supreme need in this matter ; 
it is simply the conservation of energy. Certainly at no period of the 
world’s progress has the mind of man or woman been so prepared to 
rejoice at any easy adjustment of means to ends, as at this present. The 
hurry of life in our great centres is unparalleled, and for women, with 
the burthens which are their natural heritage, new paths of labour are 
opening day by day. Many a working woman who now, from her utter 
incapacity to afford the time, thought, and money needed for the elabora- 
tion of modern dress, bears the stigma of “strong-mindedness,” would be 
able, if the matter were relieved of its difficulty, to carry on her labours 
unimpeded by the reproach. That the sting of it is often felt where 
most accepted is certain ; for it is inconceivable that women who are 
turning high gifts to account are wanting as a rule in a love for the 
beautiful, truer if less devouring than that which actuates the puppet of 
fashion. That they lay this love, with perhaps many another, down 
upon the altar of progress, is an item in the sum of sacrifice in which 
such lives abound. There are women, and such may even constitute a 
majority, who delight in the fickleness of fashion ; and there are some to 
whom that fickleness gives the sole occupation which fills up their empty 
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days. Let them keep it, in the name of sacred folly; but why should 
the frivolous many be suffered for ever to impose the sliding scale of a 
vexatious tax upon the worthier few } 

That the adoption by a minority of busy and esthetically cultured 
women, of a dress making some approach to ancient simplicity, would 
seriously tell on the mantua-makers’ trade, may be more than doubted. 
It is not by the custom of such ladies that the exorbitant gains of the 
magnates of the class are swollen ; and if it were it would be hard to say 
on what ground any appeal to our sympathy on behalf of such persons 
could be made. These artists (sic) stand self-condemned in their own 
ateliers, surrounded not by forms of eternal beauty, but by a headless 


_ crowd of deformed phantoms—the blocks which represent their sole ideal 


of that shape in which all the visible beauty of creation culminates. The 
culture of this one of the arts of life is left to impudent pretenders, men 
and women whose ideas of beauty are profoundly vitiated ; who are for 
the most part wholly ignorant of the structure and play of the bodies 
they denaturalise, and who are constantly exposed to temptations of 
self-interest, which cause them to invent and set afloat the succession of 
costly vagaries which are beggaring thousands of lives. The serious 
concerns and varied aims of the better minds tend more and more to 
detach them from questions of secondary interest ; and thus fashion has 
become a will-o’-the-wisp, a product of the swampiest flats of human in- 
telligence, and the so-called art of dress relegated to those smug dwellers 


‘in low places who fatten upon folly. For its more humble professors, 


and the whole class of journeywomen, the elevation in the kind of work 
that would follow upon simplified forms of dress, would be a gain of 
which it is difficult to estimate the extent. The wasted labour of these 
poor white slaves is an evil so serious that although it has been touched 
upon and passed, as beside the immediate question, a word more in this 
place must be said upon it. Theirs is an industry not only poorly paid 
and profitless in its result, but one which, spent upon ephemeral forms, 
partakes of their shiftiness, and reacts injuriously upon the worker. Not 
alone does it afford no field for the exercise of the higher faculties, but it 
is made hopeless by the sense of transitoriness. The latest product of 
the fancy of the man-milliner, heavy with toil, and involved as a bad 
dream, will have become “ old clothes” before the gloss is off the silk. 
It is contended that labour can only confer dignity on the labourer, when 
it carries with it a sense of use, or is applied to permansnt forms. The 
shawl or square of stuff which receives enrichment at the hands of the 
needlewoman is such a form, and offers a legitimate field for beautiful 
design and careful execution ; if its worthier specimens were signed like 
other masterpieces of art—signed by designer and executant alike when 
the two were not combined—it would be to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. 

If little has been advanced as to the costliness in money of modern 
raiment, it is because its wastefulness in much that is more precious than 
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money makes a graver indictment against it ; and, notwithstanding some 
recent and notorious examples, it would perhaps be difficult to prove that 
on the whole the item is utterly out of relation to other excesses of a 
luxurious epoch. There is reason to believe that the dress of ancient Greece 
was, if not necessarily, still possibly as costly, while it was certainly im- 
measurably more rich. As little has the question of the injurious effect 
of pressure upon health been insisted on; and that for the reason that 
all such insistance has been proved past hope to be vain. A custom that 
has long found such obstinate adherence must possess a hold in some 
sentiment of our nature; even as the distorted Chinese foot favours the 
idea of dependent helplessness which has been widely held to be a charm 
in woman. In the case of the compressed waist, the motive is not far 
to seek. Clothes that are fitted to the frame have an inclination to strain 
and in straining to become thinner over the protuberant curves, while 
they lie loosely over the receding ; from which it follows that in a mode 
of dress wherein the whole outline is exhibited, there arises a temptation 
to add to the effect of those diminished curves by binding and pinching. 
Against this temptation, the physiologist will continue to appeal in 
vain. 

If relief from these manifold oppressions is to be looked for in our 
day, it may safely be predicted that it either must come shortly or await 
another turn in the wheel—shall we say the rack—of Fashion? It is 
the aim of the tyrant at this moment, by her ever-tortuous means, to 
impart a false air of simplicity to modern raiment, while a modestly 
(some may think an immodestly) slender claim is made for it upon space 
above the ground level. One word of advice to the fair Amazons of the 
period. They would do well, witha view to distant effect, to eschew 
light pink, and notably flesh-colour in the choice of their “ cuirasses.” Blue 
as a tint would be preferable, since the appearance of being dressed only 
in wode is an advance on being habited in nothing at all. Now this 
mock simplicity, and this slender claim upon space, might possibly make 
true simplicity, and the actual size of the human frame, tolerable at the 
present moment. Let us take the time as we find it. The bodies we 
see, may be “ clothed upon,” but when their semblance is changed, and 
they appear once more as the monsters of some delirious dream, no 
miracle would get them into the garments of health. 

The tyranny of the steel trap in which all the women of the civilised 
world were caught some few years since was such, that a lady became a 
beggar without her hoops, and was set upon by the dogs in the street. 

Great was Diana of the Ephesians, and great was Pallas Athene ; but 
greater by far is our Goddess of Fashion, whose allies are in the kennel as 
in the court. 

Who shall deliver us from the terror of her frown? 
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For such a vast: population as that of China, and considering the active 
internal trade which is everywhere being carried on between city and 
city, not only to supply the wants, but to provide the luxuries, of so 
_ numerous a people, it is wonderful what defective means of locomotion 
they are content to put up with year after year and generation after 
generation. The term “Posting,” with which this article is headed— 
conveying as it does to our minds associations with the good old days 
when travellers coached merrily and comfortably behind splendid and 
well-appointed teams at the rate of twelve miles an hour—can scarcely 
be said to be applicable to any system of locomotion prevalent in China. 
The utmost that the country can boast of in the way of horsed vehicles 
is the “ma-chay,” or two-wheeled cart, the appearance, comfort, and 
speed of which may be imagined if the reader can picture to himself 
one of the old Bath sedans with the bottom cut short off, and then 
mounted upon a springless clumsy frame, rolling upon two as clumsy 
‘wheels, and drawn by a sorry worn-out mule or pony, over roads to 
which the application of the name “corduroy” would be a euphemism. 
Taking stoppages, owing to the condition of road, hunger and thirst of 
driver and beast, accidents, d&c., into consideration, the speed at which 
such a machine would cover the ground might be handsomely estimated 
at from five to six miles the hour. These vehicles are mostly used in 
North China, and the gentlemen as well as the ladies who have the 
honour of representing European States. at Pekin and thereabouts 
might, if questioned, be able to give some very interesting, not to say 
melancholy, reminiscences of their experiences of travel after this sort. 
To Chinese, however, this sedan-cart, or cart-sedan, whichever it may 
be termed, is quite a stylish turn-out, mandarins of the highest grade in- 
dulging in their use, and they may constantly be seen curtained and 
lined with the finest cloth or silk, and cushioned with the softest and 
costliest of furs. Their one great lack is springs, and, curiously enough, 
the invention of John Chinaman, practical as it is in most cases, has 
not compassed the idea of saving his skin and bones to this extent, 
whether as regards the body or the shafts of the conveyance. 

Another wheeled vehicle, equally characteristic but atrocious with 
the cart-sedan, is the wheeled barrow, or “ chotsze.” Not anything like 
the machine with a terminal wheel and box-like capacity which we are 
accustomed to associate with the name ; but a much more ingenious con- 
veyance, in which the passengers sit nearly back to back, with their faces 
outwards, and legs pendant, luggage, dc. cleverly packed alongside of 
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them, Could an Irish car be reduced to miniature size, its two wheels 
removed, and a huge centre wheel substituted, running under and between 
the two seats, and could a Chinaman be placed between the shafts, face 
towards the car, and driving it backwards, the metamorphosis would 
come nearer representing the Chinese wheelbarrow than anything we 
can describe. These barrows carry both passengers and goods, and are 
constructed of two sizes—the smaller driven by one man, and having a 
carrying capacity of four passengers, or three to four hundredweight ; 
and the larger, requiring a tracker in front, in the shape of a man or 
donkey, and equal to the conveyance of double that quantity. Often in 
long journeys, the passengers for a consideration get the driver to fit 
over their heads a hood of oiled paper, stretched upon bamboo frame- 
work, to keep out the rain and dust; and at times the driver eases his 
load by planting a stanchion on either side, and making sail, when the 
wind proves conducive, thus giving practical exemplification of the truth 


of the lines— 





On the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cany waggons light. 


A striking peculiarity of this class of conveyance is the excruciating 
shriek which they invariably give vent to when on the move, owing to 
the fact that both axle and box of the wheel are made of wood. Chi- 
nese passengers appreciate this music, but it was found so torturing in 
the foreign settlement of Shanghae, that the municipal council was 
compelled to pass a statute forbidding the noise, on pain of forfeiture of 
the barrow ; and if was always amusing to observe how careful John 
Chinaman was to stop his barrow on entering municipal limits, tilt 
it on end, and grease up previously to venturing upon foreign policed 
territory. Wheelbarrows, like their congeners the carts, are confined to 
certain tracts of the country only, and constitute, as a rule, the vehicle 
of the midland provinces. In Shanghae itself they have been obliged 
to give way to a great extent to the “ Ginrickshaw,” or man-cart, a 
Japanese introduction of recent date, which is a light two-wheeled spring 
gig, drawn with ease ata rapid trot by one man, and capable of holding 
two passengers. The facility of jumping in and out of this conveyance, 
and the speed at which it may be bowled along the excellent roads of 
Shanghae, combine to recommend its use to the shrewd Chinaman, slow 
although he be as a rule to take up with new-fangled and foreign notions. 
The fares paid to the wheelbarrow drivers are wonderfully low. Their 
remuneration depends much upon the level and condition of road 
traversed, as well as upon the load carried; but a fair idea of its 
reasonable character may be gathered from the fact that one passenger 
can be conveyed from one end of the Shanghae settlements to the other, 
a distance of about two miles, for the ridiculous sum of 25 cash, equal to 
about a penny of our money. In some of the districts in which the 
wheelbarrow is the favourite vehicle, public convenience and facility of 
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traffic have been so far consulted by the road-makers, that grooved stone 
slabs have been carefully laid along the centres of principal tracks, so 
as to form a sort of tramway—proving that, in spite of governmental 
antipathy to rail and tramways as proposed by foreigners, the principle 
has been practically applied by themselves, in the case of wheelbarrow 
traffic, years, if not cycles, ago. 

But, although Chinamen do not seem to consider speed much of an 
object in travel, comfort is by no means a consideration which they 
always dispense with. This they secure to the utmost extent of their 
fancy in boats, which are after all the principal means of conveyance 
throughout the country. The many broad and lengthy rivers which 
‘intersect most parts of China, the magnificent lakes scattered here and 
there, and the complicated network of canals which connect these rivers 
and lakes in every direction, afford vast facilities for boat-travel, which 
are availed of to the utmost by an enterprising and ever-moving popu- 
lation. The different styles of craft which ply upon Chinese waters 
are simply beyond enumeration, and a curious and voluminous book 
might be written illustrative of the subject, if only some one could be 
found able and willing to devote his time and research to the prepara- 
tion of such a work. In boats, as in everything else, Chinese art has 
taken a stereotyped shape ; and, although the several varieties, as above 
remarked, are so numerous as to defy estimate, yet one particular pat- 
tern is so blindly followed in the construction of each variety, that boats 
of the same class resemble each other to a nicety; and a boat-builder 
would as soon think of departing from the usages of his ancestors as 
regards food or dress as put a boat together with one peg, plank, or rope 
not traditionally correct. 

The mere mention of a Chinese craft is suggestive to the European 
of a fabric so grotesque, clumsy, and unmanageable as to be practically 
useless, and esthetically a mistake. The notion is founded on what 
most travellers have seen of the sea-going junk, which nevertheless, 
clumsy as it may look, possesses a wonderful carrying capacity, and, 
as regards safety and speed, may well compare with crafts such as our 
waters could boast of eighty or a hundred years ago. But in the inner 
waters of China this clumsiness to a great extent disappears, and shapes and 
lines may be frequently observed, artistic enough to gratify the lover of the 
picturesque, if not to satisfy the strictly professional eye. When grouped 
together Chinese craft are always seen to advantage; and the picture 
becomes peculiarly effective when a setting sun gilds with its rays the 
graceful curves of prow and stern, and mellows all the rich tints re- 
flected from sail, mast, and hull. 

But our business is at present with only one class of Chinese craft, 
those used for travelling purposes. Let the reader imagine himself upon 
the Grand Canal, the great highway between Tientsin and Hangchow, 
and which, in spite of generations of neglect and the repeated revolutions 
that have ravaged its thickly populated banks, is still a noble stream. 
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Up and down, going and coming, he will see a ceaseless stream of craft 
of all hues, shapes, and sizes; some sailing, some rowing, some sculling, 
some poling, some towing, and all being urged on energetically towards 
their several destinations. Here -is a local passenger-boat, plying pro- 
bably between one city and another, crowded with human beings who 
squat or lie upon its uncovered deck, heedless of the loss of time and 
regardless of weather or risk from accident, whilst the vessel heels over 
to a passing puff of wind. Next may be seen a handy highly-varnished 
boat propelled by a powerful scull, and making good way through the 
water even against the wind. Every part is closely and ingeniously 
covered over, and not a man is visible save the solitary worker at the 
scull. But if a peep be taken into the glass window, set in a quaintly- 
carved frame in the boat’s side, there may be seen the passenger comfort- 
ably seated at a table in a cosy cabin, his book, pipe, and tea by his side, 
and his little store of luggage neatly disposed on a settle in the corner. 
Opposite him is his bed-place,on which is daintily spread his quilt of 
many colours, supplemented by a foreign blanket or two piled up ready 
for use. A luxurious fellow is the said passenger, and he lives well 
moreover ; for is not his favourite body-servant in the next compartment 
busy preparing a dish of pork stew and rice for his master’s dinner? He 
does not hope to reach his destination, 100 miles away, for two days at 
least; but what of that when he has so many comforts about him en 
route? But hark! the clamour of a gong loudly and rapidly beaten is 
heard ; it proclaims the approach of a high mandarin’s travelling-barge. 
A huge complicated craft, as broad nearly as it is long, but gay with 
streamers and gaudy colours, sails past, followed by a convoy of several 
other boats many degrees smaller. The great square sail is slung, not 
from a mast but a triangle, and seems to be made up of patches of in- 
scribed cotton in various tints—red, black, and blue. Ask a bystander 
why this is, and he will tell you that it is customary for mandarins 
when travelling on the water to present the boatmen on leaving with 
their titular banners or scrolls; and the boatmen pride themselves on 
flaunting as high titles as they can procure by way of patchwork on 
their sails. The craft itself isso capacious as to contain a number of 
roomy compartments which are nicely furnished and devoted to the 
accommodation of the mandarin, his family, and servants, all of whom 
can find comfortable lodgment under its roof. Outside is carefully 
slung under cover the official sedan-chair, which is needed at every halt- 
ing station to enable the great man to return the calls of ceremony made 
upon him. On either side of the boat are displayed the scarlet boards 
which usually stand at the main gate of the official residence to announce 
the titles and honours of the occupant within, as well as to warn all 
intruders to be awestruck and silent in the majestic presence. Every 
now and then “bang” goes the gong, and everyone stares in respectful 
wonderment as the dignitary passes by. Mandarins travel in this way 
for many hundred miles, and occupy at times weeks and months on the 
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journey. In the case of a very high official, such as a viceroy or imperial 
commissioner, it is the etiquette for all local officials en rowte to wait on 
the traveller and speed him on his way, finding him in boats, provisions, 
messengers, &c., at their personal cost. Consequently, it is no sinecure 
to be appointed to a prefecture or magistracy through which any main 
route passes, and only by squeezing the lower officials and people in their 
turn can such men manage to enrich themselves... But, whilst lost in 
contemplation of this grand barge in which a viceroy travels to his 
destination, we have almost missed a fleet little craft which shoots past 
the huge fabric like an arrow. See how curiously it is propelled—only 


.one man sits in the stern, and yet a paddle is worked vigorously on one 


side, a long oar on the other; an umbrella shelters the man’s head, and 
he is busy eating his midday meal, taking whiffs from a long pipe between 
the mouthfuls. It is a “foot-boat,” and is the despatch-boat of the 
Grand Canal districts, able to accomplish—iticluding stoppages—120 to 
150 miles in the twenty-four hours. But one man does the whole work, 
and he rows with his feet whilst he paddles with his hands, and not- 
withstanding this pre-occupation of his members, he manages to attend 
to all his other wants simultaneously. The boat is canoe-shaped, and 
the’sole occupant (for it only holds one) lies down at full length in the 
centre, with a weather-proof mat roof covering him, enclosed for all the 
world like a chrysalis in its cocoon. When the passenger is not asleep, 
or needs fresh air, the roof slides fore and aft, and he can sit up; but 
any attempt to stand might lose him his equilibrium. 

Another common mode of conveyance is the sedan-chair, but it is 
only resorted to when water communication is wanting or a hilly country 
has to be traversed. In the case of officials the vehicle is comfortable 
enough, for it is large and roomy, is provided with glass windows, deep 
screen in front, and sunshades before and behind, and is borne on slings 
which divide the weight amongst four bearers. The two-bearer chair, 
however, is odious enough, and only a Chinaman can tolerate its incon- 
veniences and discomfort. There is a mountain-chair used in many 
parts, which consists of a seat slung between two poles, with a fixed 
backboard to lean against behind, and a plank hanging in front for the 
feet, and which is far preferable to the two-bearer chair. Foreigners 
like it so much that they have utilised it in Hongkong in an improved 
shape, and for mounting hills, or even a journey on the level where great 
speed is no object, nothing can be more handy and comfortable. It is 
worthy of mention that a first-class sedan-chair is always furnished with 
a mirror so hung in front over the door as to be easily used by the occu- 
pant, a mariner’s compass set into the cross-bar on which the sitter rests 
his elbows, a small vase on one side for flowers, and a receptacle in the 
other for expectoration when necessary. A mandarin or Chinese gentle- 
man would be quite unhappy if, on getting into his chair, all or any of 
these accessories were found to be wanting. In the north of China a 
mule-litter is often used in the shape of a sedan-chair mounted on poles 
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which are yoked on to a mule before and behind. This conveyance may 
be a tolerable one when the road is smooth and the animals practised as 
regards gait and conduct; but ona hill track, and with unruly or ill- 
driven beasts to boot, the torture—not to say risk—of such a vehicle 
must render it a most objectionable means of conveyance. 

The Post-office is a very ancient institution in China. Marco Polo, 
in his graphic and marvellously veracious account of the kingdom of the 
Great Kaan, spoke in terms of rapturous wonderment of the high state 
of efficiency in which the system of yamb—or postal stations—was kept 
up in his day. According to him government buildings of a pretentious 
style of architecture, and well furnished within, were placed at every 
twenty-five miles upon all the main thoroughfares throughout the empire, 
and 200 to 400 horses maintained at each station for the special purpose 
of conveying despatches to and fro. Between these post-houses, more- 
over, little forts were located at intervals of three miles, in which dwelt 
men-runners who supplemented the horse-service, and, it is presumed, 
perfected the ramifications of the system. It is curious to read of the 
state of advancement thus attained by a (to us still uncivilized) nation 
in the disposition of an important department of the body politic fully 
six centuries ago, and to contemplate at the same time the almost primi- 
tive condition of backwardness in which postal arrangements were 
allowed to remain in our own country until two or three centuries later 
on. The first recorded employment of post-horses in England was by 
Edward IV., who, when engaged in war with Scotland, ordered posts to 
be established at intervals of twenty miles, with relays by which his 
couriers were enabled to travel at the rate of seventy milesa day. This 
arrangement, however, was dropped with the cessation of hostilities, and 
it was not until Henry VIII. came to the throne that the permanent 
government post was organized, which has since developed by more or 
less rapid stages into the elaborate and marvellous institution of which 
the country now may so well be proud. Whilst England has thus been 
studiously progressive in her treatment of the matter, China, with that 
fatality which has always carried her up to a certain degree of perfection 
in most things and there left her, has not only failed to make any 
advance, but has actually gone back, and is at this moment behind what 
she was 600 years ago as regards postal facilities. One may look in 
vain nowadays for the handsome stations, sumptuously furnished and 
excellently horsed, which so excited the astonishment of the medieval 
traveller. Relics, however, of the once well-ordered system remain in 
the shape of couriers, who convey despatches at the rate of from 180 to 
200 miles a day, the mandarins of the several districts being held re- 
sponsible to horse and hurry themon. These men are employed solely 
in the duty of carrying government communications, the correspondence 
of the public being left to shift wholly for itself so far as the govern- 
ment is concerned. And herein is suggested another curious comparison 
between the histories of the English and the Chinese postal systems. 
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The expensive and complete machinery described by Marco Polo does 
not seem to have provided for the conveyance of letters for the general 
public 600 years ago any more than the feeble relic of the institution 
does at this moment ; whereas in England one of the first steps towards 
the maturity of the scheme of postal agency was that of utilising the 
correspondence of the public towards recouping the State for the expenses 
incurred in support of the establishment. So far back as the reign of 
Charles I. an enterprising postmaster proposed to the King the plan of 
carrying private letters at a small charge, which resulted in the farming 
of the posts to private individuals; and this being found handsomely 
_remunerative, the State eventually took the matter into its own hands 
in the year 1685. This amalgamation of public and private interests 
for the benefit of both never seems to have occurred to the astute 
Chinese ; and, as has been remarked, the government still monopolises 
the time and labour of its couriers, and bears.the whole cost of maintain- 
ing them. The public are nevertheless not left unprovided for, and they 
possess a system of letter-carrying by private agencies which certainly 
performs the work with greater speed, safety, and efficiency than was 
ever secured in our own country up to 1784, when a mail-coach for the 
first time started with a postboy as part of its freight. Each city has a 
certain number of licensed companies who make a business of receiving 
and sending letters and small parcels at charges depending upon weight 
and distance, but always most moderate; and the ‘companies of the 
several cities being in partnership or in confidential relations one with 
the other, a network of communication of a most efficient character, con- 
sidering its materials, is kept up from one end of China to the other. So 
much reliance is placed by the public upon the safety and certainty of 
these conveyance companies, that large sums of money in paper, and 
smaller amounts in cash, are fearlessly consigned to their charge, and 
instances are rare of the trust being betrayed. Speed, of course, is less 
of a consideration than safety, owing to the defective means of commu- 
nication at present existing; but the carriers employed by the companies 
travel at the fastest rate possible under the circumstances, and cover 
much more ground in the time than was the habit with English post- 
boys previous to the mail-coach days, who never exceeded, even on horse- 
back, their three-and-a-half miles per hour. Robberies of the bags must 
at times occur, but the public are at any rate safe from the risk to their 
letters which our ancestors so frequently incurred through the loitering 
and drunkenness peculiar to the English postboy tribe. The practice of 
using carrier-pigeons for express intelligence is common throughout 
China, and is largely resorted to by merchants and traders for business 
purposes. They are usually provided with one or more whistles, often of 
elaborate make and finish, to protect them from the ravages of hawks, 
&e., en route. 
The day cannot be distant when the Chinese must open their eyes to 
the necessity of an improvement even upon the system with which they 
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are at present so well satisfied. It affords at any rate a basis upon 
which development to any extent may easily be introduced under the 
supervision of any foreigners whom the Chinese government may enlist 
into their service with a view to improvement; for without adventitious 
aid and example it is useless for China to attempt any measure in the 
way of progress, however she may dispense with such support afterwards, 
Let her take example in this respect from Japan, a country furnished 
very much like herself in respect to postal arrangements when lately 
opened to foreign relations, and yet which—after only six years’ adoption 
of the foreign system of postal agency—is able to publish a report by its 
Postmaster-General showing the following wonderful and creditable 
statistics of correspondence, which we copy from the Pall Mall Gazette : 
‘During the fiscal year ended the 30th day of the sixth month of the 
tenth year of Meiji (June 30, 1877) there went through the post-office 
22,053,430 ordinary letters, 606,354 registered letters, 6,764,272 postal 
cards, 7,372,536 (Japanese) newspapers—an increase of 2,323,141 from 
the year before—322,642 books, patterns, &c., and 856,637 free commu- 
nications. Of the letters 105,188 contained money. The department of 
undelivered correspondence had to puzzle over 43,942 incorrectly or 
illegibly directed letters, of which 6,124 were given up as a bad job and 
sent to the Dead Letter Office. During the year 489 letters and pack- 
ages were lost by theft or highway robbery, of which 424 were sub- 
sequently recovered and delivered intact, and 102 letters were destroyed 
by fire or shipwreck. The family of a carrier who lost his life in defend- 
ing his mail-bag against robbers has been pensioned, and rewards have 
been given to eleven persons for aiding to save the mails in cases of 
robbery, inundation, and shipwreck. Seven new money-order offices 
were established during the year, and 72 new post-office savings-banks, 
making the total number of the former 317, and of the latter 161.” 
























HE WAS STARING AT HER AS IF SHE HAD BEEN A GHOST. 

















GUithin the Precincts. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue Sicnor’s HovusreHo.p. 





HE Despard family 
became a great 
centre of interest 
to many people 
both within and 
without the Abbey 
precincts at this 
period of their his- 
tory. Without any 
doing, so to speak, 
of theirs, Fate 
mixed them up 
both with the great 
and the small, so 
that their proceed- 
ings moved a great 
many circles of 
thought and feel- 
ing beyond that in 
which they them- 
selves stood. We 
have said without 

any doing of theirs—but this, perhaps, is true only in respect to Lottie, 

who took no steps consciously to produce the rapprochement which 
had taken place so strangely between the heaven of the Deanery 
and the earth of the Lodges. She had not done anything to recom- 
mend herself to Lady Caroline or Lady Caroline’s nephew. And yet 
with both she had become an important “ factor,” to use a fashionable 
term, in the immediate concerns of life, The Captain was not so 
innocent of purpose in the commo on he had begun to make, But 
still he had not calculated upon the interest that would be excited by 
his proceedings. The community at St. Michael’s was quiet and had 
little to rouse its interest. Sometimes a Canon would be translated 
to a higher and a better stall—sometimes an old Chevalier would die 
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and be replaced by another veteran not much less old than he—some- 
times a son would “go wrong” and create a great deal of whispered 
communication and shaking of heads. At the present time there were 
no daughters to marry except Lottie, so that the pleasanter strain of 
possibility was little thought of All this made it very inspiring, 
very agitating to the dwellers round the Abbey, when a family within 
the precincts gave them so much to think about. A girl likely to 
make a very good match in a romantic way: a man likely to make a 
very bad one, in a way which might have been quite as romantic had it not 
been on the wrong side, such as would debase, not exalt his class ; these 
two probabilities coming together had a great effect upon the popular 
mind. In the Chevaliers’ Lodges there was very little else talked about. 
Captain Temple, the most respected of all the Chevaliers, could not keep 
still, so excited was he. He had spoken to “the father,” he told his 
wife, to put him on his guard, and to show him how necessary it was to 
take proper care of his child. That was all he could do: but he could 
not content himself with thus doing what he could. He paced about his 
little sitting-room, disturbing Mrs. Temple at her wool-work. She was 
not like her husband. She was a still, composed, almost stern woman, 
with a passionate heart, to which she gave very little expression. She 
could not talk of her daughter as Captain Temple could. The remem- 
brance of the years during which her child was separated from her was 
terrible to her. When her husband talked as he was accustomed to do 
of this great grief of theirs, she never stopped him, but she herself was 
dumb. She closed all her windows, as it were, and retired into a fortress 
of silent anguish, out of which no cry.came ; but she listened to him all 
the same. This was what she did now, though it pained her to hear of 
this other girl who stood between life and death, between good and evil, 
as once her child had stood. She would have helped Lottie with all her 
heart, but she could not bear to hear her talked of—though this was 
precisely what she had to bear. 

“T told him it was his duty to look after his daughter,” said Captain 
Temple, pacing—three steps one way, four the other—about the room. 
“ But he won’t—you will see he won’t. A beautiful girl, far too good 
for him, a girl who deserves a better fate. She puts me in mind of 
our own dear girl, Lucy. I have told you so before.” 

To this Mrs. Temple made no reply. He had told her so a great 
many times before. She selected a new shade of her Berlin wool, and 
set her elbow rigidly against the arm of her chair, that she might thread 
her needle without trembling, but she made no reply. 

“She puts me constantly in mind of her. The way she holds her 
head, and her walk, and—— I beg your pardon, my dear. I know 
you don’t like this kind of talk; but if you knew how I seem to see her 
wherever I go—wherever I go! I wonder if she is permitted to come 
and walk by her old father’s side, God bless her. Ah! well, it was 
Despard’s daughter we were talking of. To think he should have this 
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girl who takes no care of her—and we to whom ours was every- 
thing ! ” 
The poor woman made a spasmodic movement, and turned her eyes 


_ upon him dumbly. She could not bear it. The needle fell out of her 


hands, and she stooped to hunt for it on the carpet. She would not 
stop him to whom it was so great a relief to talk; but it was death 
to her. 

“But I told him,” said Captain Temple. “I showed him his duty, 
Lucy. I told him he ought to be thankful he had such a daughter to 
watch over. And what more could Ido? I set the whole thing before 
him. There was nothing more that I could do?” 

“Then you must be satisfied, William, and perhaps it will have some 
effect ; we must wait and see,” said Mrs. Temple, coming to the surface 
again with her needle, which she had found, in her hand. She managed 
to get it threaded this time with great exertion, while her husband set 
off again upon his restricted promenade, shaking his white head. Cap- 
tain Temple, it may be recollected, had not said so much to Captain 
Despard as be thought he had said—but if he had said everything that man 
could say it is not probable that it would have made much difference. 
The kind old Chevalier shook his white head. His eyes were full of 
moisture and his heart of tenderness. He did not feel willing to wait 
and see, as his wife suggested. He wanted to do something there and 
then for Lottie, to go to her and warn her, to keep watch at her door, 
and prevent the entrance of the wolf—anything, he did not mind what 
it was so long as he could secure her safety. ~ 

The other subject was discussed that same evening in another and 
very different scene, when Mrs. Purcell, the Signor’s housekeeper, asked 
her old fellow-servant, Pickering, what news there was in the precincts, 
and if anything was stirring. It was the most delicious moment for a 
gossip, when tea was over in the kitchen, and dinner upstairs, and 
twilight was beginning to drop over the country, bringing quiet and cool- 
ness after the blaze of the day. Mrs. Purcell sat by the open window, 
which was cut in the very boundary wall of the Abbey precincts, as in 
the side of a precipice. It was not safe for any one of uncertain nerves 
to look straight down upon the slope of St. Michael’s Hill, on which the 
walls were founded, and on the steep street winding below. But Mrs. 
Purcell had her nerves in the most steady and well-regulated condition. 
She was not afraid to sit at the head of the precipice, and even to look 
out and look down when the shop windows -began to be lighted. She 
liked to see the lights coming out below. It was cheerful and felt like 
“company” when she sat alone. Old Pickering had just come in after 
an errand into the town. He was the man-servant while she was the 
housekeeper, but the work of the establishment was chiefly done by a 
sturdy young woman who was under the orders of both. 

“ News—I don’t know much about news,” said old Pick. It wants 
young folks to make news ; and there ain’t many of that sort about here.” 
VOL. XXXVIII.—NO. 223, 6. 
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“Dear !” said Mrs. Purcell (but it must not be supposed that this 
exclamation meant any special expression of affection to old Pickering), 
“There's heaps of young folks! There’s the Signor, and there’s my 
John i 

“ Master? you may call him young, if it don’t go again your con- 
science—my notion is as he never was no younger than he is now. §o 
you may put what name to it you please. But you don’t ask me for 
news of master, nor Mr. John neither—Him, oh ah, there'll be news of 
him one of these days. He'll get a cathedral, or he'll be had up to 
London. We'll see him, with his baton in his hand, afore the biggest 
chorus as can be got together; and won't he lead ’em grand!” said old 
Pick. “ When he was but a little thing in his white surplice I seen it in 
his eye.” 

“You were always one that did my John justice,” said the house- 
keeper, warmly. “ Just to think of it, Pick—one day a bit of a mite in 
his surplice, and the next, as you may say, with his baton, leading the 
chief in the land! We bring children into the world, but we can’t tell 
what’s to come of them,” she added, with pious melancholy. “Them as 
is fortunate shouldn’t be proud. The young men as I’ve seen go to the 
bad since I’ve been here !” 

“That should be a real comfort to you,” said Pickering, and they 
paused both, to take full advantage of this consolation. Then, drawing 
a long breath, Mrs. Purcell resumed 

** And so it should, Pick—when I see my boy that respectable, and as 
good as any gentleman’s son, and reflecton what I’ve seen! But pride’s 
not for the like of us—seeing the Lord can bring us low as fast as 
He’s set us up.” The good woman dropped her voice, with that curious 
dread lest envious fate should take her satisfaction amiss, which seems 
inherent in humanity. As for old Pick, sentiment was not in his way. 
He took up a little old-fashioned silver salver which stood on the table 
with some notes upon it, waiting the sound of the Signor’s bell, and 
began to polish it with his handkerchief. “Them girls,” he said, “ there’s 
no trust to be put in them. The times I’ve told her to be careful with 
my plate. She says she haven't the time, but you and me knows better 
than that. What is there to do in this house? We give’s no trouble, 
and as for master, he’s dining out half his time.” 

“She'll find the difference,” said Mrs. Purcell, “when she’s under 
a lady. There’s many a thing I does myself. Instead of calling Mary- 
anne till I’m hoarse, I takes and does it myself; but a lady will never 
do that. Ah, Pick, it’s experience as teaches. They don’t put any faith 
in what we tell them ; and her head full of soldiers, and I don’t know 
what—as if a soldier ever brought anything but harm to a servant 

irl.” 
" “ They are all alike,” said old Pick. ‘There’s them Despards in the 
Lodges—all the Abbey’s talking of them. The Captain—you know the 
Captain? the one as sings out as if it all belonged to him—though he's 
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neither tenor, nor alto, nor bass, but a kind of a jumble, and as often as 


~ not sings the air!” said the old chorister, with contempt which was 


beyond words. Mrs. Purcell looked upon the Captain from another 
point of view. 

“He’s a fine handsome man,” she said. “He looks like a lord 
when he comes marching up the aisle, not an old Methusaleh, like most 
of ’em.” 

“Ah!” cried Pickering, with a groan, “that’s the way the women 
are led away. He's a fine fellow, he is! oh yes, he’s like a lord, with 
bills in every shop in the town, and not a penny to pay ’em.” 

“Them shops!” said Mrs. Purcell. “I don’t wonder, if a gentleman’s 
of a yielding disposition. They offer you this, and they offer you that, 
and won’t take an answer. It’s their own fault. They didn’t ought to 
put their temptations in folk’s way. It’s like dodging a bait about a 
poor fish’s nose ; and then swearing it'll make up lovely, and be far more 
becoming than what you’ve goton. I think it’s scandalous for my part. 
They deserve to lose their money now and again.” 

“They say he’s going to be married,” said old Pick stolidly. 

“Married! You're dreaming, Pick! Lord bless us,” said Mrs. 
Purcell, “that’s news, that is! Married? I don’t believe a word of it ; 
at his age!” 

* You said just now he wasn’t a Methusaleh, and no more he is; he’s 
a fine handsome man. He thinks a deal of himself, and that’s what 
makes other folks think a deal of him. The women’s as bad as the 
shops,” said old Pick, “they bring it on themselves. Here’s a man as is 
never out of mischief. I’ve seen him regularly coming home—well— 
none the better for his liquor; and gamblin’ day and night, playing 
billiards, betting, I don’t know what. We all know what that comes to; 
and a grown-up family besides ‘ 

“ Dear !” said Mrs. Purcell, in great concern. She knew a good deal 
about Miss Despard, and her feelings were very mingled in respect to 
her. In the first place, to know that her John was in love with a lady 
flattered and excited her, and had made her very curious about Lottie, 
every detail of whose looks, and appearance generally, she had studied. 
A Chevalier’s daughter might not be any very great thing ; but it was a 
wonderful rise in the world for Mrs. Purcell’s son to be able to permit 
himself to fall in love with such a person. On the other hand, Miss 
Despard was poor, and might interfere with John’s chance of rising in 
the world. But anyhow, everything about her was deeply interesting to 
John’s mother. She paused to think what effect such a change would 
have upon her son before she asked any further questions. What would 
Miss Despard do? It was not likely she would care for a stepmother 
after being used to be mistress of the house—would she be ready to accept 
anyone that asked her, in order to get “a home of her own?” And would 
John insist upon marrying her? and would he be able to keep a wife? 
These questions all hurried through Mrs. Purcell’s mind on receipt of this 
6—2 
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startling news. “Dear! dear!” she said—and for a long time it was 
all she could say. The interests were so mixed that she did not know 
what to desire. Now or never, perhaps, was the time for John to secure 
the wife he wanted ; but even in that case, would it be right for him 
to marry? Mrs. Purcell did not know what to think. “ Did you hear 
who the lady was?” she asked, in a faint voice. 

“ Lady 1—no lady at all—a girl that works for her living. I know 
her well enough by sight. One of the dressmaker’s girls in the River 
Lane. Ladies is silly enough, but not so silly as that; though I don’t 
know neither,” said old Pick, “ what women-folks will do for a husband 
is wonderful. They'll face the world for a husband. It don’t matter 
what sort he is, nor if he’s worth having ¥ 

“They haven’t took that trouble for you, anyhow,” said Mrs. Purcell 
faintly, standing up amid her preoccupations for her own side. 

“T’ve never given ’em the chance,” said Pick, with a chuckle. 
“Tord bless you! they’ve tried a plenty, but I’ve never given ’em the 
chance. Many’s the story-I could tell you. They’ve done their best, 
poor things. Some has been that enterprising, I never could keep in 
the same room with ’em. But I’ve kep single, and I’ll keep single till 
my dying day. So will master, if I can judge. There’s some has the 
way of it, and some hasn’t. It would be a clever one,” said old 
Pickering, caressing his chin with an astute smile, “to get the better 
of me.” 

The housekeeper threw at him a glance of mingled indignation and 
derision. She gave her head a toss. It was not possible for feminine 
flesh and blood to hear this unmoved. ‘“ You're so tempting,” she said, 
with angry energy. “’Andsome and well to do, and worth a woman’s 
while.” 

“Bless you, they don’t stick at that,” said the old man, with a grin, 
“T could tell you of things as has happened—some to myself—some to 
other folks 

“ Dear !” cried Mrs. Purcell, “and me to think you were an old stick 
of an old bachelor, because nobody would have you, Pick! There’s some, 
as a body reads it in their face—as dry as an east wind, and cutting like 
an east wind does, that is never happy but when it’s blighting up some- 
thing. I daresay it’s all a story about Captain Despard—just like the 
rest.” 

“ None of ’em likes it, when you speak free,” said old Pick, chuckling 
to himself. ‘Some pretends, just to please a man ; but women does hang 
together, whoever says different, and they none of them likes to hear the 
truth. About Captain Despard, it’s a story if you please, but it’s true. 
The girl she makes no secret, she tells everybody as she'll soon make 
a difference in the hows. She'll pack off the son to do for himself, 
and the daughter ; 

“ What of the daughter, Pick? Oh, the shameless hussy, to talk like 
that of a poor motherless young girl 
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' “Tf she wasn’t motherless, what would Polly have to do with her? 
It can’t be expected as a second wife should cry her eyes out because the 
first’s gone.” 

“Polly!” said Mrs. Purcell, with bated breath ; “and she says she'll 
pack the son about his bnsiness ; and the daughter }—What is she going 
to do about the daughter, when she’s got the poor misfortunate man 
under her thumb? And who’s Polly, that you know so much about 
her? She’s a pretty kind of acquaintance, so far as I can see, for a 
man as considers himself respectable, and comes out of a gentleman’s 
house.” 

“ That’s the other side,” said Pick, still chuckling to himself. “I 
‘said women hangs together. So they do, till you come to speak of one 
in particular, and then they fly at her. I don’t know nothing against 
Polly. If the Captain’s in love with her, it ain’t her fault; if she wants 
to better herself, it’s no more than you or me would do in her place. 
She’s as respectable as most of the folks I know. To work for your 
living ain’t a disgrace.” 

“ Tt’s no disgrace ; but a stepmother that is a dressmaker girl will be 
something new to Miss Despard. Oh, I can’t smile! A dressmaker as 
— And young, I suppose, like herself? Oh, trust a man for that! she’s 
sure to be young. Poor thing, poor thing! I’m that sorry for her, I can’t 
tell what todo. A lady, Pick; they may be poor, but I’ve always heard 
there was no better gentlefolks anywhere to be found. And a woman 
that the likes of you calls Polly. Oh, that’s enough, that’s enough for 
me! A nice, good, respectable girl, that knows what’s her due—you 
don’t call her Polly. Polly—there’s a deal in a name.” 

“ Aha!” said old Pick, rubbing his hands, “I knew as soon as I 
named one in particular what you would say. Fly at her, that’s what all 
you women do. A name is neither here nor there. I’ve known as 
good women called Polly as was ever christened Mary; eh? ain’t they 
the same name? I had a sister Polly; I hada is 

“ Dear, dear!” said Mrs. Purcell, softly. She was paying no atten- 
tion to him ; her mind was much disturbed. She turned away instinctively 
from the gathering gloom of evening in which her old companion stood, 
and cast her anxious eyes upon the wide landscape outside—the sky between 
grey and blue, the lights beginning to twinkle far down in the steep street. 
There was something in the great space and opening which seemed to 
give counsel and support in her perturbation. For she did not know 
what to do for the best. At such a moment would not John have a 
better chance than he might ever have? And yet, if he got his heart’s 
desire, was it quite certain that it would be good for John? The 
Signor’s housekeeper was just as anxious about her boy as if she had been 
a great lady. Twinges of maternal jealousy, no doubt, went through her 
mind. If John married, he would be separated from his mother, and his 
wife would look down upon her and teach him to despise her—a mother 
who was in service. What could she expect if her son married a 
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lady? All these thoughts went through her mind as she looked out 
with anxiety, which drew deep lines upon ber forehead. But, on the 
whole, she was not selfish, and considered it all anxiously, ready to make 
any sacrifice for that which in the long run would be most good for 
John. 

In the meantime old Pickering talked on. When he was set agoing 
it was difficult to bring him to a stop. He was quite aware that at the 
present moment he ought not to stay there talking ; he knew he ought 
to be lighting the lamps, and kept listening with expectant ear for a 
sharp tinkle of the Signor’s bell, which should warn him of his retarded 
duties, But for all that he talked on. Dinner was over for some 
time, and Pick knew very well that he ought to carry in the notes 
which. he had piled again upon the salver after giving it that polish 
with his handkerchief. However, though he knew his duty, he. took 
no step towards performing it, but moved leisurely about, and put 
various articles back into the old polished cupboard with glass doors, 
which showed all the best china, and was the pride of Mrs. Purcell’s 
heart. When Maryanne came in, he emptied the salver again and 
showed her how imperfectly she had cleaned it. “I can’t think how 
folks can be so stupid,” Pickering said. How do you think you are ever 
to better yourself if you don’t take a lesson when it’s giv’ you? and 
proud you should be that anyone would take the trouble. If I see it 
like this again I’ll— I don’t know what I shan’t do.” He knew very 
well that it was what ought to have been his own work that he was thus 
criticising, and, as it happened, so did Maryanne, whose spirit was 
working up to a determination not to be longer put upon. But for all 
that he found fault, (always waiting to hear the bell ring sharply, with a 
quaver of impatience in it,) and she submitted, though she was aware 
that she was being put upon. Mrs. Purcell, in the window, paid no 
attention to them. She kept gazing out upon the wide world of grey- 
blue clouds, and asking herself what would be best for John. 

They were disturbed in all these occupations by a step which came 
briskly ‘downstairs, perhaps betokening, Pickering thought, that the 
Signor was going out again, and that his own delay about the lamps had 
been a wise instinct. But, after all, it was not the Signor’s step ; it was 
young Purcell, who came along the little winding passage full of corners, 
and entered the housekeeper’s. room, scattering the little party assembled 
there. Maryanne fled as a visitor from the outer world flies from the 
chamber of a servant of the court, at the advent of the queen. Though 
she would assure herself sometimes that Mr. Purcell’s son was “ no 
better nor me,” yet in his presence Maryanne recognised the difference, 
He was “the young master” even in Pick’s eyes, who stopped talking, 
and put the notes back once more upon the salver with a great air of 
business, as if in the act of hastening with them to the Signor. Mrs, 
Purcell was the only one who received her son with tranquillity. She 
turned her eyes upon him quietly, with a smile, with a serene pride 
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which would not have misbecome an empress. No one in the house, 
not the Signor himself, had ascended to such a height of being as the 
housekeeper ; no one else had produced such a son. 

“Go and light the candles in the study, Pick,” said young Purcell. 
“ The Signor is in the dark, and he’s composing. Quick and carry hith 
the lights. Don’t bother him with those letters now. He is doing 
something beautiful,” he sexi, turning to his mother. ‘ There’s a phrase 
in it I never heard equalled. He has been sitting out on the terrace 
getting inspiration. I must run back and keep old Pick from disturbing 
him, making a noise . 

“Stay a moment, Johnny, my own dear 

“What’s the matter, mother? Oh, I know; you've heard of this 
last offer. But if I take any I'll take St. Ermengilde’s, where I could 
still go on living at home, the Signor says. It’s less money, but so long 
as I can help him and see her now and again, and please you sg 

“ Ah, John, your mother’s last; but that’s natural,” said Mrs. Purcell, 
shaking her head, “quite natural. I don’t complain. Is it another 
organ you've got the offer of? Well, to be sure! and there are folks 
that say merit isn’t done justice to! John, I’ve been hearing some- 
thing,” said the housekeeper, putting out her hand to draw him to her ; 
“something as perhaps you ought to know.” 

The young man looked at her eagerly. In this place he bore a very 
different aspect from that under which he had appeared to Lottie. Here 
it was he who was master of the situation, the centre of a great many 
hopes and wishes. He looked at her closely in the dusk, which made it 
hard to see what was in her face. He was a good son, but he was his 
mother’s social superior, and there was a touch of authority, even in the 
kindness of his voice. 

“ Something I ought to know? I know it already: that Mr. Rids- 
dale has been visiting at the Lodges. That is nothing so extraordinary. 
If you think a little attention from a fashionable fop will outweigh the 
devotion of years!” said the young man, with a flush of high-flown 
feeling. He had a great deal of sentiment and not very much education, 
and naturally he was high-flown. ‘ People may say what they like,” he 
went on in an agitated voice, ‘but merit does carry the day. They’ve 
offered me St. Ermengilde over the heads of half a dozen. Is it possible, 
can you suppose, that she should be so blind!” 

“That wasn’t it,” said Mrs. Purcell quietly; “it’s something quite 
different, my dear. Shut the door, that we mayn’t have old Pick coming 
in again (it was he that told me), and you shall hear.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue Musician at Home. 


THE Signor’s house was one of those which, when general peacefulness had 
made the battlements round St. Michael’s unnecessary, had grown within 
the outer wall, It was more like a growth than a building. Windows 
which looked, as we have said, as if cut in the side of a precipice, gave 
light to the small panelled chambers which were connected by bits of 
quaint passages, here and there by a little flight of stairs, with tiny 
vestibules and landing-places, wasting the little space there was. Room 
after room had no doubt been added as necessity arose, and vach new 
room had to be connected somehow with the others: The house 
occupied more space than a comfortable ugly modern house with 
tolerably sized rooms would have done, and when the Signor came 
into possession it had been a miracle of picturesque awkwardness, not 
a room in it capable of holding more than three or four people at a time, 
yet as many rooms as would have lodged a dozen—the least possible 
use for the greatest possible expenditure of space. The Signor, however, 
had built on the inner side a dining-room in red brick, which made 
existence possible, though it failed in the point of beauty. To tell 
the truth, the musician’s dining-room was an eyesore to all the anti- 
quaries and all the critics. Nobody knew by what neglect of the 
architect, by what partiality of the Board of Works, it had been per- 
mitted to be built. It was of no style at all, neither Gothic, like the 
original building, nor Queen Anne, like the fashion. He had failed in 
his duty in every respect. It was a square box with a large window 
filling up one side. It was lighted with gas. It had red curtains in 
bold and uncompromising rep, and a large mahogany sideboard of the 
worst period. How he had been allowed to build this monstrosity 
nobody knew. It had been made the subject of a painful discussion in the 
Chapter itself, where Canon Skeffington (the Honble. and Revd.) com- 
plained so bitterly of the injury done to his best principles and highest 
feelings, that the Dean was irritated, and took up the cudgels on his side 
on behalf of his favourite musician. “ He has a right, I suppose, to make 
himself comfortable like the rest of us,” the head of the community 
said. ‘ No right to make my life a burden to me,” said the Honourable 
Canon ; and, he added, almost weeping, “ I cannot look out of my window 
without seeing the thing. You talk at your ease, you others ——” But 
what was to be done? The Chapter could not take so bold a step as to 
invade the rights of private property, tear down the Signor’s red 
curtains, burn his sideboard, destroy his walls. He had to be left to 
the enjoyment of his villanous erection. The Signor laughed in his 
sleeve, but in public was remorseful, bemoaning his own ignorance of art, 
and declaring that if he could afford it, rather than give pain to Canon 
Skeffington. but then he could not afford it—and what was to be done ? 
He kept his dining-room, which was big enough to accommodate his 
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friends, but for himself the Signor had better taste than he professed to 
have. His favourite sitting-room was in the same position and had the 
same view as that of his housekeeper, but its window was between 
two buttresses of the wall, which held in their gigantic arms a little 
square shelf of green turf, a small projection of the hill, which above and 
below was covered with masonry, leaving this little ledge of grass, like 
one of the hanging gardens of Scripture, hung high in the air above the 
town and the landscape. The Signor’s window opened upon this little 
terrace. His room within was low and dark, butin summer at least this 
mattered little, for its dim light and shadowy walls made a pleasant shelter, 
like a bower in a wood, from the lightness and brightness outside. There 
was a heavy beam across the roof, from which hung a little chandelier of 
old Venice glass, reflected in a tall old mirror among the oak panels over 
the mantlepiece, and not much more bright than they were. On one side 
were the carved doors of a cupboard in the wall, which was full of old 
music, the Signor’s chief treasures, and on the other was a range 
of low bookshelves, also filled with music books of every size and 
kind. The piano stood in the corner near the window, with the 
keyboard close to the light. There were a few chairs about the room, 
and a writing-table piled with papers. This was all the furniture of 
the dim little chamber, and it was impossible to imagine a greater 
contrast than existed between it and the new building which had so 
shocked Canon Skeffington. And the Signor was not in this particular 
much unlike his house. A touch of sentiment, which some people were 
disposed to call high-flown, mingled in him with a curious undercurrent 
of cynicism, which few people suspected atall. He liked to jar upon the 
Canon Skeflfingtons of existence and ruffle their tempers and their finest 
feelings. But in his heart he had feelings equally fine, and was as easily 
froissé as théy. He mocked at them on the very points in which he 
himself was weak, affecting an insensibility which he did not feel, building 
the vile modern room with profound enjoyment of their delicate distress, 
but retiring out of it himself to the shelter of this dim romantic chamber. 
The combination was very like the Signor. 

On this particular evening, when young Purcell went to call for 
lights, the Signor was seated out on his little terrace enjoying 
the twilight and a cigarette together. There were two chairs on the 
scrap of grass, and a little table with an inkstand-upon it, and the eup 
in which the Signor had taken his black coffee after dinner. He was 
leaning back in his chair puffing out the fragrant smoke from his 
cigarette, lazily watching it as it floated upwards, and now and then 
noting down a bar or two of music upon a piece of paper in his hand. 
Sometimes he took the cigarette from his mouth and hummed a scrap of 
an air, keeping time with his head and hand. There was no one who 
was more popular in the country as a composer of graceful drawing-room 
songs than Signor Rossinetti. It was something refined, something 
elegant that was expected from him, delicate soprano melodies, fine com- 
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binations for tenors and altos. It was very seldom that he took any 
trouble about the bass, but his tenor songs were justly considered ex- 
quisite. He liked to have a pretty set of verses on hand, and “ set” 
them in the intervals of more serious business. The summer evening, 
when he sat out after dinner upon his serap of terrace, was the time when 
he had most inspiration. His pupil and protégé, young Purcell, thought 
‘there was no intellectual pleasure higher and more elevating, than to sit 
out here in the shadow of the great grey buttresses, with the cheerful 
distant noises of the High Street floating upward from the foot of the 
wall, and to watch the Signor composing his song. The young fellow 
would run in to the pianoand “ try over ” every line of the symphony as it 
came welling out from that fount of music. He said often that, except one 
thing, there was no such delight in the world. To see genius working 
under his very eyes, what a privilege it was! To Purcell it seemed that 
his master read his heart, and uttered his deepest sentiments for him in 
those compositions. To-night his mind had been lulled out of great 
commotion and disturbance by the rosy vision of love and happiness 
that had breathed through the notes. It was glad, it was sad, it was full 
of suggestion, it wrung the very heart of Purcell—“’Twas in the time 
of roses, they plucked them as they passed.” Would that time ever 
come for him? He thought the Signor had read the depths of his heart, 
the wistful longing which was sometimes hope and sometimes despair, 
the pictures he made to himself of one day wandering by “er side, one day 
gathering roses for her. He murmured over and over the tune of the 
refrain in a kind of ecstasy as he went to his motber’s room, his fancy 
excited, his head all on fire, half with the delicious sense of being friend 
tosuch a genius, and sharing as it were the very inspiration that produced 
such beautiful things—and half with the pride and delight of being so 
deeply in love and hanging on so exquisite an edge of anguish. The 
Signor himself did not know how much those pretty compositions of his 
went to his pupil’s heart ; but he was flattered, as who would not be? by 
this never-failing appreciation of his work, and youthful enthusiasm. It 
pleased him vaguely, just as the floating sounds from below, the voices 
and noises, all softened by the warm air of the summer evening, and even 
by the dimness of the twilight, pleased him. How harmonious they 
became as they soared upwards, all that was harsh taken out of them, 
filling the solitude with a genial sense of human fellowship! Perhaps 
the Signor was, like many others, not too fond of his fellow-creatures 
close at hand ; but as they went and came, far down at his feet, talking, 
calling to each other, shouting their wares, singing now and then, making 
a sound of their steps upon the pavement, and a movement of their 
breathing in the air, he was transported with the hum, and felt that he 
loved them. This always gave him inspiration, this and the glimmer of 
the river and of the distant villages scattered over the plain, throwing 
up here and therea dim point of a spire among the trees. When Purcell 
left him, he put aside the bit of music-paper on which he had been 
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jotting down his chords. He raised his eyes to the profound unfathom- 
able blue above, and swung back upon his chair. He was half giddy 
with the sense of circling depths of infinity above him, though himself 
raised so high. The Signor was not without a feeling that he was raised 
very high, not only in locality, but in soul; yet there was a heaven above 
which made his head giddy when he looked up—a heaven full of stars, 
from Palestrina to Mendelssohn, all shining over him, serene, unap- 
proachable, not even holding out any encouragement to him, passive and 
splendid as the other stars which hid themselves in that still-luminous 
blue. Would any one ever look up at that sky and recall his name as 
also among the ranks of the unapproachable? The Signor turned his 
eyes from it with a sigh as he heard some one enter the room, and came 
down to earth, letting his chair drop upon its four legs, and his mind re- 
turn to the present. He watched through the open window the advent of 
old Pickering carrying the lamp. The old man put it down on the table, 
and lighted some candles on the mantelpiece in front of the dim mirror, 
which gave them back with a blurred, enlarged reflection. His master 
sat outside and watched him pottering about the room, setting the chairs 
against the wall, and vainly attempting to make everything “ straight.” 
It was a standing grievance to old Pick that he was not allowed to 
close the window and draw the curtains as it was right to do. The Signor 
outside sat and watched him with a gentle amusement. He liked to feel 
the oddness and superiority of his own tastes, thrown into evidence by 
the mighty anxiety of old Pick to shut the window. A smile came over 
his face. To ordinary mortals, in ordinary houses, it was not neces- 
sary to seek inspiration from the skies and the wide world of evening 
air. As Pick approached the window, with his usual look of wistful 
anxiety to be allowed to do what was right, and tacit disapproval of 
lawless habits, the Signor stepped through smiling. “I think you will 
shut me out some night, Pick,” he said, “and then you will have my 
blood on your soul—for what could I do upon the terrace? I should 
fall asleep and tumble over, and be picked up in little pieces at the foot 
of the hill.” 

“ Ah! I don’t feel no fear of that, sir,” said Pickering, shaking his 
head ; “you've got too good a voice for that, sir. I don’t make no doubt 
that you could hold an A sharp till you frighted the whole Abbey. And 
besides I always looks out ; I’ve got the habit in this house. Even the 
girl, she'll go and stand at the window, as if the view was any matter 
to her ; it’s a thing as carries one away. But I don’t hold with leaving 
all open when the lights are lighted. Bless you, the top windows in the 
street with a spyglass, or even with good eyes like what I had when I 
was young, they could see in.” 

“ Much good it would do them,” said the Signor, sitting down before 
his piano. And indeed it is quite true that as he sat close to the 
window, relieved against the light of the lamp within, there were eyes 
at the top windows opposite which could catch with difficulty the 
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outline of the Signor’s pale profile and black moustache. Some of the 
young ladies in the shops would climb up occasionally and show that 
exciting prospect to a friend. But it was an amusement which palled 
after the first moment, and certainly did no harm to the Signor. 

“ Maybe not much good, sir,” said old Pick, who always would have 
the last word ; “but it might do harm. You never can tell what folks 
will say. The less they know the more they’ll talk ; and that’s true 
all the world over; though I will say for the Abbey as it’s as bad or 
worse than most other places.” 

“Why should it be worse, Pick?” 

“T don’t know, sir—unless it’s the clergy and the chevaliers. You 
see, when gentlemen has little or nothing to do, they’re brought down to 
the level of the women, so far as that goes—and as gentlemen always 
does things more thorough than the women when they’re once started, the 
consequence nat’rally is—Leastways that’s my notion of it,” said Pick ;— 
“the women havn’t the strength to start a real talking as does harm. 
They tries hard—as hard as they knows how—but bless you, in that as 
in most things, they wants a man to show ’em the way.” 

“That is a new view, Pick. I thought if there was one thing in 
which the ladies had the advantage of us [ 

“ There ain’t one thing, sir, not one. For my part, I can tell in a 
minute a story as will hang together, a real crusher, one as will drive 
folks distracted and ruin a family. You'll never get that: out of a 
woman’s tongue. Nay, nay, they hasn’t the force for it; they’re poor 
creatures at the best; they can make a person uncomfortable, but 
they can’t do no more. And when I say the Abbey’s as bad or 
maybe worse, I mean that the gentlemen has little to do, and they has 
to amuse themselves the same az the women. That’s what I mean to 
say.” 

The Signor gave a half attention to Pick’s long speech while he sat 
at his piano. All the time he was running over his new composition 
with one hand, correcting a note here and there, changing a harmony. 
“Twas in the time of roses—the time of roses,” he hummed softly under 
his breath. But the smile on his lip was for Pick, and he gave him a 
negligent half attention, amused by his chatter, and by the peculiar views 
he held forth. He looked up at him as Pick stopped, singing with a 
little flourish in the accompaniment, which meant satisfaction in having 
at last got the phrase to his mind—“’T'was in the time of roses—the 
time of roses ” Old Pick was not surprised by the utterance of a 
sentiment so foreign to his subject. He knew his master’s ways, and 
he took a certain interest in his master’s productions, such as old servants 
often benevolently accord to the doings of their “ family.” He could not 
tell what folks saw in them—still, as the Signor’s productions, he looked 
upon them with kindly toleration all the same. 

“You may say, sir,” he cried, “ ‘the time o’ roses ’"—that’s just the 
very thing; for, I daresay, but for that rose in his button-hole, and the 
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jaunty looks of him, a young girl wouldn’t have seen nothing in him. 

But I don’t know neither—women is the queerest things on the face of 
this whole earth. Flatter them, or make them think they’re bettering 
themselves, and there’s nothing they won’t do.” 

“Who is it that wears flowers in his button-hole?” said the Signor. 
He wore them himself, and he was curious and slightly excited, won- 
dering if any gossip could by any chance have got up about himself. 
The idea of such a thing kindled him into interest; his right hand 
dropped off from the piano, though with the other hand he kept softly 
sounding notes in the bass, and he turned towards his old servant with 
a look of animation altogether new. What interest is there like that 
with which one anticipates hearing something about oneself ? 

But at this moment Purcell’s steps were heard coming quickly along 
the passage, and he came in with his head erect, and his eyes gleaming, 
and pushed old Pick out of his way. “ That will do, Pick,” he said, 
with a glimmer of impatience, “ that will do! I will set things right for 
the master, myself.” 

“ What is the matter, boy?” 

“Matter or no matter, if you think I'll leave it to the first that 
comes to look after my master—” said old Pick, standing his ground. He 
would not yield ; he was very friendly in general to Mr. John, and ready 
to do what he ordered, but there are limits to everything. He stood his 
ground steadily, arranging and re-arranging the papers on the table, 
while young Purcell went forward to the Signor. The young fellow put 
himself behind the musician, between him and the window, and stooped 
to whisper in his ear. His glowing eyes, his eager aspect, made a great 
impression on the Signor, who was very impressionable. He was 
possessed by some new thought. “ Master,” he said breathless, “I have ~ 
a hundred things to say to you. I have heard something new. I want 
your advice, I want your help.” He was breathless, as if he had been 
running a race, though all he had really done had been to come along a 
few yards of passage. The Signor was easily moved by the sight of 
emotion, and he was fond of his protégé. “Go, Pick,” he said imme- 
diately, “and bring us some tea.” 

“Tea, sir!” said the old man inconsternation. “You never takes it. 
If it’s nothing but to get rid of old Pick, I'll go. I'll go; never fear but 
I'll go.” 

I want some tea,” said the Signor authoritatively; “foolish old 
man, would you spoil my new song for want of a cup of tea? Go to 
Mrs. Purcell, and tell her, with my compliments, I want some of her 
special brew—the very best, as she used to make it for me when I had 
headaches. Quick, my head threatens to ache now. Well! what is it, 
boy? Has the Queen sent for you to be the head of her orchestra, or is 
the Dean coming to pay us a visit. It must be something very impor- 
tant to judge by your face.” 

“ Oh, sir,” cried young Purcell, “ what a heart you have! making up 
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a headache and a whole story to save old Pick’s feelings—and me that am 
really no better than he is, pushing him out of the way!” 

“ Nobody is any better than any other,” said the Signor in his mea- 
sured tones. “I have tried to teach you so all your life. But I will 
allow that some are worse than others,” he added, witha smile. His 
disciple was too much occupied, however, with the urgency of his own 
case to notice what he said. 

“ Master,” said the young man, “I have hurried back to tell you I 
have changed my mind ; I will take the organ at Sturminster after all.” 

An almost imperceptible change came over the Signor’s face—that 
slight stiffening of the muscles of the mouth—continuance of the easy and 
genial smile of real satisfaction into the forced and uncomfortable one of 
pretended equanimity—which is the sign above all others of disappoint- 
ment and displeasure, became visible in his face. ‘“ Well ” he said 
slowly ; “ why not—if you think it will be more to your advantage? 
After all, that is the grand test.” 

“Tt is not that,” said young Purcell, shrinking a little ; “you can’t 
think that I would leave you only for my advantage. No, master, it is 
not that. You must hear it all before you judge.” 

“Certainly,” said the Signor. He kept the same smile rigid upon 
his face. ‘And in the meantime here is old Pick with the tea,” he 
added, “ and we must drink it for the sake of his feelings. What, Pick, 
is it made already? I don’t think your mother can be so careful as 
usual, boy, about her brew.” 

“T don’t put no faith in tea that stands long to draw, sir,” said 
Pick. “TI like it myself with all the scent in it. Water as boils hard, 
and not a minute lost. That’s my maxim. It’s fresh made with plenty 
of tea in, and I'll warrant it good. Smell that,” he said, taking off the 
lid of the teapot. The Signor listened to him quietly, taking no notice 
of Purcell’s impatience. He smiled on the old man and let him talk. 
He was wounded and offended by his pupil’s sudden change after the 
decision of an hour ago; and though he had a great desire to hear what 
reason could be given for this difference of feeling, his annoyance and 
disgust at the change found expression in this apparent carelessness of it. 
He kept Pick talking with secret malice, while Purcell fretted. The 
young fellow did not know how to contain himself. He collected the 
music-books that were on the piano, and put them back on the shelves. 
Then he took them down again ; he shifted the candles; he roamed from 
corner to corner, moving the chairs about, throwing into disorder the 
things on the table ; now and then he cast a piteous look at his master ; 
but the Signor sat, in serene malice sounding the bass notes in his 
accompaniment, putting artful questions to old Pickering, and leading 
him on to talk. It was the old man himself at length who brought the 
suspense to an end by recollecting something it was necessary for him to 
do. “They'd have kep’ me there all night,” he said to Mrs. Purcell, with 
pretended impatience, as he got back to the housekeeper’s room. 
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« Dear !” said Mrs. Purcell, astonished ; she could not understand how the 
Signor could waste time talking to old Pick at a moment so momentous 
for her John. 

When old Pickering was gone the Signor still said nothing. He 
turned to the piano and began to play ; he was like a woman offended, 
who will not approach the subject on which she is dying to be informed. 
At last Purcell, approaching humbly with wistful eyes, ventured to put 
one hand lightly upon his arm. 

“ Master,” said the young man, “let me speak to you. I cannot do 
anything till I have spoken to you.” 

“To me, boy? Speak then, as much as you please,” said the Signor, 
nodding at him with an air of ingenuous wonder while he rang out the 
end of the melody. ‘“’T'was in the time of roses,” he sang ; then swing- 
ing himself round on his stool, ‘“ You want tospeak to me? Why didn’t 
you say so sooner? Speak then, I am all attention,” he said. 

Then Purcell began, once more breathless with agitation and excite- 
ment: “TI think there seems a chance for me, sir,” he said ; “ my mother 
has just been tellingme. It issuch a chance as never may happen again. 
You know I love St. Michael’s better than anything in the world— 
except one thing. Master, she is in trouble; her home is about to be 
made impossible to her ; now or never; if I had a home to offer her, she 
might accept it. This is why I said I would take Sturminster. St. 
Ermengilde is more to my mind, a thousand times more to my mind; 
and to be near you, to have the benefit of your advice, that would be 
everything forme. But, dear master,” said the young man, “must I 
not think of her first? and here isa chance for me, perhaps the only 
chance I may have in my life.” 

“Has anything happened to Miss Despard ?” said the Signor in great 
surprise. He recognised the justice of the plea, and he listened with 
great interest and sympathy, and a curious feeling which was neither 
sympathy nor interest. Lottie was to the Signor a mysterious creature, 

exciting an altogether different kind of feeling from that which he felt 
for his pupil. He was almost sentimentally attached to his pupil, and 
entered into the history and prospects of his love with an enthusiasm 
quite unlike that with which a mature ‘Englishman generally interests 
himself in anybody’s love-affairs. But along with this sentiment there 
existed another almost directly opposite to it, an interest in Lottie as a 
being of a totally different class from Purcell, of whom it would be pro- 
foundly curious to know the history, and the means by which she might 
perhaps be brought to look favourably on—nay, to marry—Purcell ; which 
seemed to the Signor quite “on the cards.” How she might be brought 
to this, in what way she would reconcile herself to be Purecell’s wife ; 
how she would bow a spirit, evidently so proud, to the young musician’s 
origin and to his ways of talking, which, though refined enough, were 
still at the bottom, those of a man whose mother was “in service:” all 
this was deeply captivating as a matter of study to the Signor ; he got, 
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or expected to get, a great deal of amusement out of it, expecting that 
Lottie’s struggles in fitting herself for the position would be wonder. 
ful enough: so that his interest cannot be called entirely benevolent. 
But between this keen and half-malign interest and the sentimental 
interest he took in Purcell’s “ happiness,” it may be imagined that the 
crisis was nearly as exciting to him as it was to Purcell himself. He 
listened to the story with the warmest interest, and agreed that there 
was nothing for it but to accept Sturminster. “ But you must not lose 
a day,” he said; “you must secure the lady at once, there is not a 
moment to lose.” 

“ Secure?” Purcell said, growing red and growing white; “then 
you think there is a hope, a—likelihood a 

“Think? I think there is an almost certainty!” cried the Signor. 
He became quite excited himself for the sake of his pupil and for his 
own sake, for the keen intellectual interest he felt in this curious problem 
as to what Lottie would do. ‘“ You must go to-morrow,” he cried, with 
all the eagerness of a personal interest; “you must not lose a single 
day.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Youne PuRcELL. 


Next morning found young Purcell in a state of excitement and nervous 
agitation still greater than that of the previous night. He had not slept 
during the natural time for sleep, and in consequence, according to the 
fashion of youth unaccustomed to watching, had fallen very fast and 
heavily-asleep out of sheer fatigue in the morning, waking only with an 
indescribable sense of guilt to hear the bells ringing for the morning 
service in the Abbey. Such a thing had never happened to him before, 
and his shame and sense of wrong-doing were more than reason. He 
jumped up in dismay, but even the most hurried toilette could not get 
him in time; and his mother appeared at his door as he prepared to 
rush out half-dressed, preventing his exit. “You wouldn’t go out with- 
out your breakfast?” she cried with horror. The virtuous and carefully 
regulated life of the chorister and musical student trained under the 
Signor’s eye and his mother’s constant care, had made a late morning 
and an omitted breakfast seem like something criminal. Besides, a 
sense of the crisis had got into the air. The Signor had left an anxious 
message, begging his protégé not to hurry himself, to take his time, and 
to keep up his courage. His mother kissed him wistfully, and served 
him with a noble breakfast, as if he wanted strengthening in the most 
material way, for the important piece of work before him. Even old 
Pick looked at him with respectful curiosity as at a man on the edge of 
& very serious step indeed, a curiosity mingled with awe and a little grim 
humour and admiration. The boy was going to do what Pick had never 
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had the courage to do; and though the old man thought the young one 
a fool, and hugged himself on his superior wisdom, yet it cannot be 
denied that he looked with a certain respect on the bold youth who was 
about to make such a venture. He put his breakfast on the table, not 
grudging the trouble, though the Signor’s breakfast had long been over, 
and he shook his head behind Mr. John’s chair. “Take a good break- 
fast, it will do you a deal of good,” he said, as he left the hero of the 
occasion. Purcell, though his mother was only the housekeeper, was the 
son of the house; he took his meals with the master, though it was his 
mother who prepared their dishes in the kitchen. It was a false posi- 
tion, perhaps, but he had not yet found any trouble in it. He had been 
a little curly-headed boy in the choir when Mrs. Purcell came first to 
take charge of the Signor’s house; she had been the sole servant then, 
and had scrubbed and brushed and cooked, diligently keeping everything 
in order. Old Pickering had gone through the same sort of training 
which had made John Purcell a gentleman. He, too, had been a 
chorister, and had progressed into a lay-clerk, with possibilities of rising 
to something better. But Pick was one of the unsuccessful ones ; his 
voice failed him, his science never had been great, and a little after Mrs. 
Purcell’s advent he had come to the Signor also to be provided for. The 
organist had a large heart and a somewhat indolent temper ; the easiest 
way to provide for the old singing-man was to take him into his own 
household, and this was what had been done. As for Pick, he had 
settled very easily into his new place, having been the son of the master 
of a little tavern; and though it cost him an effort to acknowledge the 
little soprano, whose surplice he had put on so often, in the light of a 
young master, yet the effort was made. Pick was conscientious, he did 
not do anything by halves; and the first time that the Signor’s pupil 
was permitted to play the voluntary in the Abbey, the old man made 
his fellow-servants jump, and gave the youth a shock of mingled alarm 
and pleasure, by suddenly addressing him as Mr. John. Nobody had 
expected such a heroic act of submission, but Pick knew his place and 
all that was suitable in the circumstances. ‘ Him as the Signor puts in 
his own place hasa right to be respected,” he said; and he never wavered 
in that noble self-abnegation, nor let any one suppose that it was painful 
to him. All this had happened long before the period of which we are 
writing ; but what sensation, what emotion, it had caused at the time! 
Pick stood now, pausing behind the young musician’s chair, and lifted 
up his hands and shook his head. To think this boy, whom he had, so 
to speak, brought up, should show so much courage! Pick himself had 
never made such a venture, nor even the Signor, who was the master of 
both ; and yet this boy was going to doit. The old man shook his head, 
not knowing what might come of it; but in his heart he felt a respect 
reaching to admiration, for the courage which was so much beyond any- 
thing he had ever known. 

Courage, however, was the last quality in which, on this particular 
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morning, young Purcell could be said to excel. To devote your life in 
secret to a beloved object; to dream of her nightand day ; to make im- 
passioned resolutions, and determine to win glory and wealth for her, is 
not so hard for a fanciful youth; but to go into her presence, look into 
the face that dazzles you—confront the goddess of your distant worship, 
and without any preliminaries to lead up to this great step, and prepare 
her for it, quite off-hand and impromptu ask her to marry you! This is 
a very different matter. The young man sat alone and tried to eat his 
breakfast, trembling to think of what was before him. The circum- 
stances were such as to add tenfold to the natural tremors of such a 
crisis. She was a lady, and far above him—not rich indeed, nor occupy- 
ing any very exalted position in reality—hut her dignity was very 
imposing to the young man, who had always recognised this grace of, 
what seemed to him rank, as one of her particular charms. Purcell was 
painfully aware that he himself had no right to the name of gentleman. 
Many a less worthy claimant has borne it, with no thought that it was 
inappropriate, and Purcell had anxiously and painfully endeavoured to 
acquire all its outside appearances. He knew, as well as any, how to 
behave himself in society, and passed muster very well among other 
young men. He was a little over-anxious, perhaps, a little too fine in 
his language, too deferential and polite, not sufficiently at his ease, to get 
much enjoyment out of his social experiences ; but this was a fault on 
the right side. Notwithstanding his modest sense of his own ‘ merits’ 
Purcell could not persuade himself that he was Lottie’s equal. He 
knew he was not her equal. She had been as a star to him, faraway 
and out of reach—and though in the fervour of imaginative passion 
the hope of winning her had seemed like heaven, yet the actual enterprise 
of wooing her, when brought thus close, seemed very appalling indeed 
—a quest more dangerous and alarming than ever knight errant set forth 
upon. His knees knocked together, great beads of moisture came upon 
his forehead—how was he to do it? how was he to present himself, to 
explain the hopes which, looked at thus in cold blood, appeared even to 
himself impossible, not to say presumptuous in the highest degree? How 
was he ever, he asked himself, to make her aware what he meant? She 
would not understand him. She would think he meant something else, 
anything else—rather than that he, a poor musician, the son of the Signor’s 
housekeeper, wanted to MARRY her, the daughter of a gentleman. It 
would be impossible to make her understand him. This seemed the first 
difficulty of all, and it was an appalling one. She would not even 
know what he meant. In this respect indeed Purcell was mistaken, 
for Lottie already knew well enough what were the hopes in his heart— 
resenting them highly as one of the wrongs of fate against her; but this 
he had no way of knowing. If he could but have got anyone to smooth 
the way for him, to tell what it was he wanted to say, toset- him agoing, 
he thought he could find eloquence enough to carry him on—but how 
could he make that premier pas? Thus, while the household was all ex- 
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pectant, excited by what was coming, Purcell sat over his breakfast and 
trembled, too frightened to move or think, though with a consciousness 
that this desperate step must be taken, The Signor in the Abbey, roll- 
ing forth melodious thunders out of the organ, kept thinking of him with 
a smile, anda half sigh. Like Pick, he had a certain admiration for the 
valour of the boy thus pushing forward before himself into the mysteries 
of life; but the Signor’s thoughts were more tender and less cynical than 
those of his servant. He could not help wondering how it was that in 
his own person he had let all such chances'slip. How was it? As he 
followed his pupil in imagination to the feet of his love, that young 
creature seemed very fair, very much to be desired. No doubt, to have 
such a one by your side, sharing your life with you, would make existence 
bear a very different appearance. Why was it he had never done what 
Purcell was goingtodo? This question seemed to flow into the music he 
was playing, and to go circling round and round the Abbey in the morn- 
ing sunshine. Why? Life wasendurable enough, a calm sort of routine, 
with now and then a pleasurable sensation in it, but nothing more ; and . 
no doubt it might have been made more of. The Signor could not answer 
his own question. He did not want to make himself the rival of his 
pupil, or to do anything similar to what young Purcell was doing. 
He had no wish to make any violent change in life, which was well 
enough as it was. But only it was odd that a simple fellow like John 
Purcell should thus boldly have pushed before him into a completer 
existence—very odd; the boy was bold. Whether he succeeded or not, 
his very agitation and ardour had in them a higher touch of emotion 
than any that had been in the life of his master. He laughed within 
himself at the boy’s temerity—but the laugh was mingled with a sigh. 

And Mrs. Purcell, for her part, was in high excitement, longing for 
her boy to be gone on his errand, longing for him tobe back again. That 
her John should marry a lady was the climax of grandeur and happiness. 
To be sure, it ought to have been a rich lady or great lady. He deserved 
a princess, his mother felt. Still, as things were, it wasa kind of intoxi- 
cation to think even of the daughter of a Chevalier. Why did he linger, 
as if breakfast was worth thinking of? She listened for every sound, 
for the door shutting, for his step in the hall, and was very cross when 
Maryanne made a noise, so that she could not hear what was going on 
upstairs. As for old Pick, he brushed Mr. John’s hat with a grim smile 
on his face, and hung about the hall to watch him go out. 

“The young un’s off at last,” he said, with a chuckle, marching into 
the kitchen: when just before the end of the service in the Abbey, 
when all the air about was ringing with the echo of the Amens, Purcell 
at last screwed his courage to the sticking-point, and went out, to meet 
his fate, 

Poor young fellow, he could not have been more alarmed had he gone 
to face a lion instead of a lady. Thelion would have been nothing. He 
would have called out for succour, and used whatever weapons he could 
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lay hold of ; but nobody could help him with Lottie—no shield would 
cover him from the lightnings of her eyes. It was all embarrassing, all 
terrible; even if by any chance things should turn out in his favour, he 
did not know what he should do. Whatcould he call her? Not Lottie, 
that was too familiar. Not Miss Despard. All these different and dis- 
jointed thoughts seemed to float about his head in the maze of excitement 
he was in—he was past thinking, but such questions kept floating in and 
out of his mind. It was the most extraordinary relief when, going to the 
door of Captain Despard’s house, he found that Lottie was out. If she 
had been there, it seemed to Purcell that he would have run away—but 
she was not there. He asked when she was expected back and went on, 
recovering his breath. He could not go home again, where presently the 
Signor would come from the Abbey and question him. The service, however, 
was not so nearly over as he thought. It was a saint’s day, and there was a 
sermon. The precincts were very still and deserted, for most people were 
at church. Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, sitting at her window, saw the young 
musician walk across the broad silent sunshine, but he did not see her. 
He went up the Dean’s Walk, hearing his own step echo through the 
silence, and past the Deanery, and out upon the slopes beyond. It was 
shady and sweet under the trees, which rose up close against the old 
wall—and all was very quiet during the time of matins, though the town 
went on with its usual hum down below at the foot of the hill. Purcell 
began to recover himself a little and take breath as he came to this 
shelter and refuge. Many a time had he strayed under these trees, think- 
of her, wondering if he ever might be able to approach her. It was 
strange to be here, however, in the morning, the hour of work and en- 
gagements, which he never had to himself, and to hear the far-off sound 
of the organ pealing out after the sermon was over. All the common 
occupations of life seemed to be suspended for Purcell. He felt as ordi- 
nary men feel on an occasional stolen Sunday, when work is suspended, 
and the duty of church-going put aside. All was so sweet, and serene, 
and still—no one to disturb his thoughts: the sound of the organ in the 
distance keeping him aware of the fact that he was singularly, unprece- 
dentedly liberated from his usual occupations : and the tremor of agitation 
dying away into an excitement which was more bearable, which left room 
for all the sweeter musings, of which she was the centre. He sat down 
on the root of a tree, and let himself breathe. Then came the first notes 
of the voluntary, and a distant hum as of the congregation -dispersing. 
Few people were likely to come here at this hour in the morning, but 
still Purcell felt that he had but a moment in which to indulge himself, 
and that soon he must turn back. 

As he sat thus trying to collect himself, a sudden sound close by, the 
rustle of a dress among the bushes, the soft sound of a footstep caught his 
ear. He looked up—and his heart jumped into his throat. There She 
stood before him, a little basket in her hand. There was a by-way into 
the town by the slopes, and Lotti¢é had been about her marketing. She was 
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in her usual simple morning frock, clean print and nothing more, and 
though her head was sufficiently full of dreams and her mind of anxieties, 
she was at present lingering upon neither, but going straight from one 
place to another, as became the active morning hour and the conscious- 
ness of various things to do. When she saw Purcell spring to his feet 
suddenly in the midst of the path, for the moment Lottie was startled. 
She made him a little gracious but indifferent sign of recognition, as 
courtesy required—for ridiculous as were the notions in his head, she 
could not be rude to him—and was passing on, not wanting any further 
parley, when she was struck by the agitation in his face. He was staring 
at her as if she had been a ghost—bis mouth was open, his breath coming 
quick, his colour changing. Excitement did not improve his appearance. 
She had almost laughed, then checked herself remorsefully, and became 
so much the more sympathetic for her temporary movement of mirth. 

“Ts there anything the matter?” she said kindly. “Iam afraid you 
are ill. Has anything—gone wrong?” She-did not know what to say, 
he looked at her with such solemn eyes. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing has gone wrong. I am not ill. Miss 
Despard—I did not expect to see you here.” 

“ No—but I hope it is not I who have frightened you,” said Lottie. 
“‘T sometimes go to the Bridge road this way.” 

“You have not frightened me,” said Purcell, who found it easier to 
repeat her words than to say anything original; but I—did not know 
you went this way.” 

It was all that Lottie could do, once more, to keep herself from 
laughing. She gave him a little nod, and was about to pass, saying, 
“What a lovely morning it is,” the stereotyped English remark ; when he 
made a hurried step after her, and, holding up his hands, entreated her, 
in a piteous voice, to stay a moment, ‘ Miss Despard—what startled 
me was that I was looking for you. Oh, stay a moment, and let me 
speak to you!” he said. 

Lottie stood still, arrested in her progress, throwing a wondering 
look upon him. What could he want with her? Her first glance was 
simple surprise—her second—Was it possible he could mean that !— 
could he be bold enough, rash enough? Next moment she blushed for her 
own folly. To be afraid of young Purcell! That was foolishness indeed. 
She stood still there, one foot put out to go on, her basket in her band. 

“Please say what it is, Mr. Purcell. I have got something to do. I 
ought to be at home.” 

The morning is not the moment for a love tale. How much more 
congenial would have been the evening, the twilight, the subdued poetic 
hour, after the sun had disappeared, that great busybody who shows 
every imperfection, and is himself so perpetually moving on! Something 
to do was in every line of Lottie’s energetic figure. She had no time for 
lingering, nor wish to linger, “Please say what it is.” Only business 
should be treated in this summary way, not love. 
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“Miss Despard,” said the young musician, whose limbs were 
trembling under him, “I wanted to say a great deal to you; it is very 
important—for me. Things are going well with me,” he added, with 
desperation, after a momentary pause. “I have been appointed to a 
church—a fine church—with a good instrument. They are to give 
me a good salary, and they say I can have as much teaching as I like. 
I shall be very well off.” 

“TI am glad to hear you are so fortunate,” said Lottie. Her eyes 
were full of surprise, and for a moment there was a gleam of amuse- 
ment in them. That he should waylay her to tell her this, seemed a 
curious piece of ostentation or folly. “I am very glad,” she repeated ; 
“but you must forgive me if I have to hasten home, for I have a great 
many things to do.” 

“One moment,” he said, putting out his hand to stop her. 
“That was not all. The Signor thinks—you know the Signor, Miss 
Despard, there is not a better musician in the country—he thinks I 
will make progress. He thinks I may rise—as high as any one can 
rise in our profession. He tells me I may bea rich man yet before I 
die.” 

* Indeed, I hope all he says will come true,” said Lottie; “ but why 
you should take the trouble to tell me—— ” 

Then suddenly she caught his eye, and stopped short, and blushed an 
angry red. She saw what was coming in a moment, which did not, how- 
ever, prevent her from drawing herself up with a great deal of dignity, 
and adding, “ I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Miss Despard,” he said with a gasp, “there is no comparison 
between me and you. But you are not so well off—not happy. They 
say—you know how people will talk—that there is something going to 
happen that will make you very uncomfortable.” 

“Stop!” she said, with an involuntary cry, half of anger, half of 
amazement. Then she laughed. “Do you want me to acknowledge 
that you are much better off than [ am?” she said; “but there is no 
need to compare you with me.” 

“Tt could not be done, Miss Lottie. I know it could not be done. 
You are a lady, and far above me. I know I am not your equal—in 
some things.” 

Lottie began to be too angry to laugh, but yet she was provoked to 
ridicule, which is the keenest of weapons. She made him a little mock- 
ing curtsey. “It is very kind of you to say so, I am sure, for we are 
quite poor people, Mr. Purcell; not fortunate, and getting on in the 
world like you.” 

“No, Miss Despard,” he said, simply, “ that was just what I wanted 
to say. If you had been as well off as I could wish, I should not have 
ventured to say anything. I have always loved you, and thought of you 
above all the world. Since you first came to St. Michael’s, I have never 
thought of any one but you. It has been my hope that some time or 
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other I might be able to—but it was only just yesterday that I heard 
something that made me settle—two things ¥4 

She did not speak, being indeed too angry and annoyed for speech ; 
but she felt a kind of contemptuous, wrathful interest in what he was 
saying, and curiosity to know what it was that had induced him 
to make this venture; and, accordingly, gave him a glance, in which 
there was an impatient question. Purcell was not too discriminating. 
He felt encouraged by being listened to, from whatsoever motive. 

“‘ Two things,” he said, with stolid steadiness. “One, to take Stur- 
minster. I had settled before I would not take it, but St. Ermengilde’s. 
But when I heard tha!, I changed my mind, though it did not please the 
Signor. Sturminster will make me independent; it will give me a 
home. And then I settled to tell you, Miss Lottie: if you are uncom- 
fortable at home, if you don’t like things that may be going to happen : 
to tell you that there’s another home ready for you, if you will have 
it; a home that may be made very comfortable ; a place of your own, to 
do what you like with, that will be waiting for you, whenever you please, 
at a moment’s notice, the sooner the better. If you would say yes, I 
would go directly, I would go to-morrow and prepare; and nobody 
would be able to give you trouble or make you uncomfortable any longer. 
Only say the word, and there is nothing, nothing I would not do % 

Lottie stood and gazed at him, wondering, bitterly ashamed and 
humiliated, and yet not without a sense that so much simple devotion 
was worth more than to be crushed or scorned or flung from her, as she 
wished to fling it. She restrained herself with an effort. “What do 
you mean?” she said. “Is it possible that you are asking me to marry 
you, Mr. Purcell? That cannot be what you mean.” 

“What else could it be?” he said, turning on her a look of genuine 
surprise. ‘ You don’t suppose, Miss Despard, that I could be thinking 
of anything else?” 

His cheeks grew crimson, and so did hers. A cry of anger and 
shame and confusion came from her breast. She stamped her foot 
impatiently on the ground. “ You would never, never have ventured to 
ask me, never, if I had not been helpless and friendless and poor !” 

“No,” he said again, with a simplicity in which she could not help 
feeling a certain nobleness. “I would not have ventured, for I am not 
what you call a gentleman ; but when I heard you were in trouble, I 
could not keep silent. I thought to myself, Miss Lottie shall not 
be unhappy because of having no home to go to——” 

“Oh!” said Lottie, putting out her hand to stop him. She could 
not bear anymore. Her heart was sick with the mortification of such a 
suit. She could have crushed and trampled upon her humble lover, in 
rage and shame, and yet she could not but see the generosity and truth 
in his heart. If he had been less worthy, it would have been less hard 
upon her. “It is not a thing that can be,” she cried hastily. “ Oh, don’t 
say another word. I know you are kind, but it is not a thing that can be.” 
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“ Not now ?” he said, looking at her wistfully ; ‘well: but perhaps 
another time? perhaps when you need it more—I am not in any 
hurry. Perhaps I am young to marry; the Signor thinks so. But 
another time, Miss Lottie? Whenever you want me, you have but to 
say the word.” 

“Oh, don’t think of it. I will never, never say the word. Forget it © 
altogether, Mr. Purcell. I am very, very much obliged to you; but © 
indeed it can never be.” 4 

The young man’s countenance fell. Then he recovered himself. “T] 
can’t think you are taking everything into consideration. We should have 
a nice home, plenty of everything, and I should never spare trouble to 
give you everything you were used to . 

“Oh, go away, go away !” she cried. . 

And as they stood there, some one else, his shadow slowly moving ™ 
before him, came round the corner of the pathway, among the chestnut- 
trees; and Purcell felt that his opportunity was over. He was not 
sorry for it. He had done what was set before him ; and if he had not 
succeeded, he was not discouraged. There was still hope for another 
time. 

















